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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Rising temperatures promise to 
bring rising business. 

* 
Home building is counted on to 
set the pace. 


The problem of public power vs. 
private power has not been 
settled. 

* 
One good thing about the TVA 
decision: There is now less 
criticism of the Supreme Court. 

* 
Public opinion, the courts and 
the coming election are slowing 
down the New Deal. 

* 

Currency inflationists are talking 
their fantastic schemes to death. 
* 

Cash buying by investors fearing 
inflation is largely responsible 
for the stock market boom. 

* 


The trend of wholesale and retail 
prices continues upward... . 
* 


But many manufacturers are 
finding lower prices the key to 
larger output and profits. 

ak 


Why the whining in some quar- 
ters because of recent gold ex- 
ports? 

* 
No sign of a truce in the bitter 
international trade war. 

* 


The forthcoming Pan-American 
peace conference should set an 
example for Europe. 

* 


Most earnings reports for 1935 
make pleasant reading for stock- 
holders. 


on 
Sensible self-regulation by in- 
dustry should curb further Gov- 
ernment regulation. 

* 
Time to speed up on your Fed- 
eral income tax report! 

* 


New taxes and new spending 
will not bring real recovery. 

* 
Only more jobs, more purchas- 
ing power, can do it. 
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MASTER DE LUXE SPORT SEDAN 





. . . across this page and then across town in the 


NEW 1936 CHEVROLET 


NO DRAFT VENTILATION 
Take a ride in the new Chevrolet for 1936. 
Notice, first of all, the greater beauty, 
luxury and more healthful comfort of its 
Turret Yop Body with Fisher No Draft 
Ventilation. It’s the smarter, safer body 
and, of course, it’s exclusive to Chevrolet 
in its price range. 


KNEE-ACTION RIDE* 


Give particular attention to the unmatched 
smoothness of the gliding Knee-Action 
Ride*. The safest, steadiest, most com- 
fortable ride ever developed. It’s obtain- 
able only with Knee-Action, and Knee- 
Action is also exclusive to the Master 
De Luxe Chevrolet in its field. 


" modern car. . 


TURRET TOP 

Next, examine the Solid Steel one-piece 
Turret Top. This top puts the safety of 
solid seamless steel over your head .. . 
stiffens and reinforces the entire body 
structure .. . beautifies and identifies the 
- and it, too, is exclusive 
to Chevrolet in its field. 


SHOCKPROOF STEERING* 


Notice, too, how perfectly steady and 
vibrationless the steering wheel is at all 
times. How much simpler and easier it is 
to drive and park this car. That’s due to 
Shockproof Steering*, a direct result of 
Knee-Action, and another exclusive Chev- 
rolet advantage. 


HIGH-COMPRESSION ENGINE 


Now start Chevrolet’s High-Compression 
Valve-in-Head Engine. The most economi- 
cal of all fine power plants. Notice how 
much quicker this new Chevrolet is on 
the getaway, how much livelier in traffic, 
how much smoother and more satisfying 
in all ways on the open road. 


PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
Now step.on Chevrolet’s New Perfected 
Hydraulic Brakes, as lightly or firmly as 
you please, and bring the car to a smooth, 
quick, even stop. You’ve never felt such 
super-safe brakes before, and won’t today 
anywhere else, for they’re exclusive to 
Chevrolet in its price range. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
*Available in Master De Luxe models only. Knee-Action, $20 additional 


BY NEW MONEY-SAVING G.M.A.C. TIME PAYMENT PLAN 


Compare Chevrolet’s low delivered prices and low monthly payments. 


ONE RIDE AND YOU’LL NEVER BE SATISFIED UNTIL YOU OWN 


Che only complete low-priced car 
gor 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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fas TRAY LERS 


L. EDMUND ZACHER, President 


HARTFORD #@@e™™ CONNECTICUT 


Annual Statements © NS j y December 31, 1935 \ 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Seventy-second Annual Statement) 


ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 

United StatesGovernment Bonds . $248,437,624.45 Life Insurance Reserves . . . . $671,217,559.89 
U. S. Government Guaranteed Bonds 6,790,175.00 Accident and Health Insurance 
pe a er be tg SMEG ale SRA 9 651,416.17 

san oc Bota tp 61,451, 746.00 , : & 
Public Utility BondsandStocks | |  64,891,578.00 bap sw nnn: youl OE ee nana 
Other BondsandStocks . . . .  39,294,804.40 ReservesforTaxes . .  4,231,141.86 
First MortgageLoans =. . . . 66,222,088.59 Other Reservesand Liabilities . .  2,321,383.34 
Real Estate—Home Office .. . 12,195 ,819.98 
RealEstate-Otherr . . . . .  46,054'905.17 SpecialReserve . . . . . .  12,140,270.74 
Loans on Company’s policies . «  119,860,667.11 : 
CashonhandandinBanks .. . 12,870,001 .31 Capital yo $20 ,000 ,000 ,00 


Interest accrued gi-ed Wulong 8, 861,115.66 Surplus. . . 20 ,067 , 784.56 
Premiumsdueanddeferred . . . 26,949 977.11 


AllOther Assets .. io leony 607 , 433.93 40 ,067 , 784.56 
*TOTAL ee Re ee | TOTAL ge ge Be a aes 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
(Thirtieth Annual Statement) 


ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
United StatesGovernment Bonds. : Unearned Premium and Claim 
Other PublicBonds .. . : : . sams m a ‘ ‘ 7. a 
Railroad BondsandStocks . . . eservesfor Taxes Pe , 100. 
Public Utility Bondsand Stocks .  . ' Other Reserves and Liabilities . . 488 644.74 
Other Bondsand Stocks . OX an Special Reserve age i te 7,410 , 246.47 
CashonhandandinBanks ... ; Sains ‘ike $3, 000, 000. - 
Premiumsin Course of Collection . ; mete 
lajeresteoumeag . . fw ck kw 92 ,027.55 























9 ,285 ,826.27 
*TOTAL i ae rte TOTAL ee eer 


THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Twelfth Annual Statement) 


ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 

United StatesGovernment Bonds. $9 ,932 ,000 .00 Unearned Premium and _ Claiin 

Other PublicBonds .. . : 505 , 500 .00 Reserves ; ‘ . « «+ $11,933,793.39 
Railroad BondsandStocks .. . 1,379 850.00 ReservesforTaxes oa 512,716.38 
Public Utility Bondsand Stocks . - . 3,194, 316.00 Other Reserves and Liabilities . . 121,835.88 
Other BondsandStocks . .. . 2,924, 676.00 Special Reserve .. Ai? 2,549 ,682 .43 
CashonhandandinBanks .. . 1,834, 284.93 Capital Pier, $2 ,000 000 .00 

Premiums in Course of Collection . 1,420, 752.08 Surplus... 4,221,725.33 
a a ae 126,440.13 

pS ae ee ee 21,934.27 6,221,725 .33 


























*TOTAL eo, te, | a ee TOTAL 5g a Plea’ oie a I re 


THE CHARTER OAK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
( First Annual Statement) 
ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
United States Government Bonds. $1,017 ,000.00 ReservesforTaxes .... . $ 200 .00 
Cashonhandandin Banks .. . 185 ,630.71 Capital ‘ei. $500 ,000 .00 
letesentencr@ed =. =. ke 5,348.45 - Surplus... 707,779.16 

















1,207 ,779.16 
*TOTAL SOAs ror Ge Bs $1,207 979.16 TOTAL eh Bey eee Fe $1, 207 ,979. 16 














*Assets include securities deposited with State and other authorities, as required by law: 


The Travelers Insurance Company $19,354,817.00; The Travelers Indemnity Company $1,200,093.30; The Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company $605,790.00; The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company $300,000.00. 


ALL FORMS OF LIFE, CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE 
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WHAT READERS SAY 


Elders Outsell Youngsters 


“Bargains Available in Salesmen Today” 
[Forzes, February 1, page 8] was read with 
considerable interest and made the subject 
of a bulletin to our field executives. An 
analysis of our 1935 volume shows that 21 
per cent. of it was produced by representa- 
tives above 50 years of age. In contrast to 
this rather acceptable performance we ob- 
serve that the age group from 20 to 29 pro- 
duced less than three per cent. of our vol- 
ume.—Carro_L D. EvANs, vice-president, 
Fidelity Investment Association, Wheeling, 
W. Va. 


Forget About Peter Pan! 


“So You're’ an Executive!” [Forses, 
February 15, page 15.) What an article! 
You ought to see Maude Adams in “Peter 
Pan” and then re-write your effusion. Stick 
to your panning of the New Deal, which 
savors of Forses’ finnan haddie and haggis. 
Your 1932-33 timorous and myopic edi- 
torials still titillate me. Selah!—W. H. D. 
Grant, Louisville, Ky. 


Like Drunken Donkeys 


The Democratic Administration in city, 
county, state and nation should be charged 
as being incapable, incompetent and ineffi- 
cient. Practically every act or law they 
have made has either fallen flat or been 
unconstitutional. 

The greater part of their appointments 
have been made from men who have shown 
they were incompetent and at a time when 
the demand for competent men was greater 
than at any other time in history. And 
fewer to qualify. 

The trouble with business and govern- 
ment to-day is that preference is given 
incompetent men. There are in the United 
States over 51,000,000 living off Federal 
support and the workers are compelled to 
support them. 

For the past three years the Democtats 
and the renegades in the Republican party 
have accomplished nothing but have 
jumped about like drunken donkeys and 
imagined themselves to be little Stalins. 
And now have the effrontery to ask for 
another four years. We may as well write 
FINIS to the history of the United States. 
Can you deny that a tree is not known by 
its fruit?—Frep W. Crute, Dubuque, 
Iowa. 


Financial vs. Political Enslavement 


I think your editorial policy is a little 
too conservative. You seem unable to 
realize that financial enslavement is just 
as definite a peril to the American people 
as political enslavement. 

In spite of the unnecessary and expensive 
blunders and stubbornness of the present 
administration, a very definite amount of 
good has been done and the entrenched 
money classes have been forced to back 
down. And my criticism of you is that 
you refuse to give the administration even 
the little credit they deserve. 

Incidentally—I am as opposed to the 
Socialistic and governmental bureaucracy 
and Federal extravagances as you are.— 
James C. Barrp, Jr., Allentown, Penna. 











ONLY THREE PACES 
FROM GOOD LIGHT TO POOR 


Her desk is just nine feet from yours... but she is lucky if 
she has a fifth as much light as she needs for the accurate, 


competent work you expect of her. 


Have you ever had your lighting 
measured with a Light Meter? It is a 
startling experience. Why not phone 
your electric service company today. . 
or write General Electric Company, 


Dept. 166, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. = ™* "7 & E Light Meter 


measures light accurately 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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CARD 


Seam, ac- 
curacy and 
efficiency in 
obtaining 
detailed 


and 





facts 
figures are offered to management by the 
International Electric Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting Method. Here is a logical method 
of meeting the demands for greater detailed 








facts occasioned by increased business activity. 





The basis of this modern machine accounting 
method is the tabulating card. Business trans- 
actions, operating and statistical information 
are quickly registered in these cards in the 
form of punched holes. These punched cards 
automatically operate the machines which 
produce printed and _ tabulated 
reports. 









complete 
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business with PUNCHED 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHIN 


GENERAL OFFICES: ToS 


oot 
ht ~— 


The International Elec- 
tric Accounting Machine 
AUTOMATICALLY pro- 
vides complete 
reports from 

tabulating cards. 


for improved 


ACCOUNTING .... 


International Electric Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting Machines supply detailed analyses 
which form dependable guides to planning, en- 
gineering, purchasing, production and sales. 
They furnish special, current reports and sta- 
tistical records which offer the busy executive 
a means of constant control. 


International Business Machines and methods 
are serving government and business in sev- 
enty-nine different countries. - Your nearest 
IBM Branch Office will be glad to explain how 
they can aid you. Call them today. 


Other important International Business Ma- 
chines include International Time Recorders 
and Electric Time Systems, International Sound 
Reproducing Systems, International Industrial 
Scales, International Electric Writing Ma- 
chines, the International Ticketograph and the 
International Proof Machine for Banks. 


ES CORPORATION 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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BY THE MANAGING EDITOR 


RECENT sudden flare-ups 
remind us that relationships 
between employers and em- 
ployees are just as ticklish as 
they ever were. In fact, so many new elements have 
turned up to cloud the situation, that at least one ém- 
ployer has been faced with a strike without knowing 
what the strike was for. 

Such developments simply serve to emphasize how 
extremely important it is for employers to have and to 
apply specific, thoughtful, detailed policies covering the 
employer-employee relationships of their own businesses. 

Speaking to a February meeting of the American 
Management Association, Chairman Tom M. Girdler of 
Republic Steel Corporation said: “You-cannot run a mill 
or a factory successfully if employee-employer relation 
policies are misguided. . . . Every intelligent employer 
knows it is inefficient, as well as inhuman, not to give his 
employees a square deal according to their competence. 
.. . Management must think in terms of increasing the 
worker’s income not because someone has told him that 
he ought to lead an ‘abundant life,’ but because increased 
productivity which makes it possible to give the worker 
more is in the interest of everyone. .. . A living wage 
should be ample to provide not only for immediate sub- 
sistence but for the security of the worker and his 
family.” 

Basic thinking such as this is the first step, and only 
the first, in setting up relationships that can endure 
because they are mutual. The setting down of specific 
guiding principles, such as those included in the interest- 
ing labor program of the cement industry (page 24), is 
another step which, though simple, is vital. Were every 
employer in America to make an equally straightforward, 


Thoughtfulness first step 
to labor peace 


simple memorandum of what he considers should be the 
basic principles of a sound labor policy, and govern him- 
self accordingly, the wind would be taken out of the sails 
of labor agitators overnight. 


* 


IT remains to be seen whether the 
investigation of Professor Town- 
send will produce anything more 
than campaign ammunition for ex- 
hibitionist Congressmen. 

In the meantime, the “kick you down Massachusetts 
Avenue” controversy seems to have served the good end 
of causing widespread public disgust at the increasing 
substitution of P. T. Barnum methods for thoughtful, 
statesmanlike consideration of public issues. 


Let public do some 
kicking 


* 


THESE are days when business 
men who think ahead and form- 
ulate policies before they are 
called upon to use them are going 
to be big gainers. The “I’ll wait and see what happens a 
little later and then make up my mind” attitude is both 
costly and dangerous. Those who follow it are the hit- 
and-run drivers of industry. 


One subject about which thinking in advance is now 
very much in order is price policy. One important in- 
dustry recently announced a price increase, found it 
necessary to withdraw it, has subsequently lowered in- 
stead of increasing schedules. One other industry re- 
duced prices about ten days ago, was rewarded within 


Hit-and-run pricing 
dangerous 


twenty-four hours by a flood of orders. Still other in- 


dustries have announced price rises and seem to be 
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“getting away” with them. And from at least one quar- 
ter comes the perennial complaint, newly raised, that 
doing business below cost is ruining the industry. 
Whether a price rise in any individual case is at pres- 
ent wise depends on circumstances peculiar to that case. 


’ 


But this much can with certainty be said: the equilib- 
rium of business is at the present moment not so secure 
that slam-bang, slap-dash policies looking in either direc- 
tion can be viewed as anything but dangerous, not only 
to the individual industry, but to the public good. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


ROY D. CHAPIN 


WwW. L. BATT 


THE death of Roy D. Chapin at 
the age of 55 removes from the auto- 
mobile world one of its most admired 
and most brilliant figures. Though 
his romantic early career (among 
other things he drove a “runabout” 
from Detroit to Chicago in seven- 
and-a-half days thirty-five years ago) 
and his term as Hoover’s Secretary 
of Commerce made him known to the 
public, his high standing within the 
industry had another, solider, basis. 

It was this: in his business life he 
exemplified to a high degree the 
building of an individual success 
through activities helpful to the users 
of his products and to the whole in- 
dustry of which he was a part. 
Through the years when he and his 
associates were making the Hudson 
Motor Car Company into one of the 
nation’s great industries, Roy Chapin 
was giving personal service worth 
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millions of dollars to others in foster- 
ing development of good roads, in 
the co-operative work of the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association 
(of which he was president for sev- 
eral years), and in study of national 
economic problems. Always he saw 
his own success tied to the sound 
growth of the entire automotive in- 
dustry. 


AMONG living executives with 
this same philosophy, an outstanding 
example is W. L. Batt, President of 
S K F Industries, Inc. If you were 
to call at Mr. Batt’s Philadelphia of- 
fice right now you would not find him 
in, for he’s on a two months’ tour of 
contact with the regional units of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. This famous engineering 
and management society made him 


WILLIAM H. GESELL 


DONALD D. DAVIS 


its president in December, and he 
has wasted no time swinging into ac- 
tion on a program of association ac- 
tivity based, it should be noted, on 
research. Batt himself, a Purdue 
graduate, is one of the few heads of 
important businesses who reached the 
top by way of the laboratory, and 
he knows both how to conduct and 
how to use research. 


STILL another managing execu- 
tive who finds time for service to ~ 
other businesses than his own and 
who also, by the way, came forward 
by the road of research is William 
H. Gesell, vice-president and general 
manager of Lehn & Fink, Inc. Since 
January he has been serving as 
Chairman of the National Manage- 
ment Council, a group which has un- 
dertaken the difficult responsibility of 
organizing the International Man- 
agement Congress to be held in this 
country in 1938. 

Gesell’s philosophy is that manage- 
ment organizations helped him in his 
own success, and he means to see that 
they continue to help others. 

American born, he speaks German 
and French readily, and has insisted 
that his own children become “tri- 
lingual.” (One daughter has outdone 
him by adding Italian.) He was 
among the few Americans who 
crossed the ocean to attend the Inter- 
national Management Conference in 
London last Summer. 


PRESIDENT Donald D. Davis of 
General Mills, Inc., is continuing his 
vigorous campaign to educate stock- 
holders and employees on the sub- 
ject of tax-paying. A few weeks 
ago he sent to each of them an in- 
formative booklet on the subject, en- 
closing a Powers cartoon showing 
how “The Taxes go in here, The 
Money goes round and round oh! 
ho, ho, ho; and Nothing comes out 
here.” Beneath the cartoon is this 
telling sentence: “During the last 
fiscal year, General Mills, Inc., and 
its associate companies paid direct 
taxes (exclusive of processing taxes) 


of $249.00 per employee.” 
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CHARLES E. WILSON 


How G. E.'s New Appliance Head 


Gets Results 


O you want to know what the 
[) == head of the Appliance Divi- 

sion* of General Electric Com- 
pany is going to do in his new job? 

I can tell you. And it’s a safe bet 
I am right. 

He is going to keep right on doing 
what he has been doing for years. 

It is a legend around the G. E. or- 
ganization that where Charlie Wilson 
is, things happen. 

I asked two of his associates: 
“Why , 

“Well,” said one, “ a lot of people 
will get ideas, and say ‘we ought to 
do so-and-so.’ Then along comes 
Charlie Wilson and says ‘if that’s so, 
let’s organize and let’s do it.’” 

“In other words,” added the other, 
“he is not one to theorize and tem- 
porize, or sit around and chin. . He 
goes to bat for an idea and gets 
things done. Because his mind isn’t 
cluttered up with a lot of undecided 
matters, there is always an open track 


‘for action.” 


After talking with Vice-President 
Wilson myself—it is hard not to call 
him “Charlie”; everyone else does, 
competitors and associates alike — | 
am not so sure that these two ob- 

* 


*In spite of its unimpressive title, this 
is one of the most important sales-man- 
agement jobs in the United States. Sales 
of all items under Charles E. Wilson’s 
management total somewhere around 
$150,000,000 in a single year. 

“Specialty Appliances” in the General 
Electric organization include electric re- 
frigerators, electric ranges, dishwashers, 
the new waste-disposal unit, electric hot- 
water heaters, entire electric kitchens, in 
fact, practically everything the General 
Electric Company makes which goes into 
a house and becomes part of it. 

In stepping into complete responsibil- 
ity for the marketing of all these, plus 
responsibility for General Electric’s new 
program of stimulating construction of 
electrified homes, Wilson still maintains 
responsibility for both sales and produc- 
tion at “Bridgeport.” Bridgeport makes 
and sells electrical construction material 
such as wire, cable, switches, conduits, 
and outlets; and it also makes and sells 
radios, home laundry equipment, vacuum 
cleaners, electric clocks, toasters, fans, 
waffle irons,.and still other things. Wil- 
son is also responsible for another line 
of refrigerators and appliances, which 
sell under the trade name “Hotpoint.” 


CHAPIN HOSKINS 


servers have seen more than half- 
way into the facts. For Wilson is 
no snap judgment artist. He would 
be the last man on earth to make a 
decision first and get his facts after- 
wards. If he seems to get action 
while others are still debating, you 
will probably find that in most in- 
stances he was “all set” for an intel- 
ligent decision by having armed him- 
self by gathering more facts about 
the problem than anyone else had 
gathered. 

At Bridgeport, Wilson grew up 
in the wire business, and in the fac- 
tory end of that. 


The Problem 


When he became manager of the 
Merchandise Division in 1930, after 
two years as assistant to the then 
vice-president, he knew that his de- 
partment was faced with a competi- 
tive problem of unusual severity. He 
knew it, because everyone of import- 
ance in the General Electric Company 
knew it. 

This problem arose out of the fact 
that in all its development work Gen- 
eral Electric had as a matter of coursé 
made sound engineering and quality 
of product its first essential, whereas 
a considerable amount of competitive 
merchandise was built to sell at a 
low price, regardless of what hap- 
pened after the customer started 
using it. 

Quality always tells, but there is 
a limit to the practical spread in price 
between quality and shoddy. If your 
irresponsible competitor is selling an 
electric toaster at $2, for instance, 
$2.50 is just about the limit, I am 
told, for a toaster of the same type 
no matter how well it is designed or 
how carefully it is manufactured.’ 
And this problem (which other qual- 
ity manufacturers in the field also 
faced) just about had the Bridgeport 
organization licked —until Wilson 
took hold. 

“When there is heavy competition 
to meet,’ Wilson says, “the first 
thing to do is to find out what you 
are really up against. Opinions and 
fact are usually far apart, and until 
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you get the facts you cannot get the 
right action.” 

His first step was to buy one 
each of every electric iron on the 


market. Then, and only then, did. 


he and his organization pegin to get 
a true concept of the situation they 
faced. As one test, some of these 
irons were handed out for private 
use. And within a couple of weeks 
new owners of several of them 
brought them back, and wanted to 
know what the blankety blank, etc. 
Yet every one of the irons was be- 
ing sold in direct competition to the 
General Electric iron, with only a 
slight price differential. 

One of the results of this study 
and of the program to which it was 
a preliminary has been that in the 
past two years, and especially in 
the past year, General Electric has 
not only increased its sale of irons in 
number, but has also very definitely 
increased its percentage of the total 
business. After the preliminary 
study, the problem shaped itself as 
one of designing products which, 
while maintaining traditional quality 
standards, could be manufactured and 
sold competitively; then of develop- 
ing appropriate manufacturing proc- 
esses ; and finally of seeing to it that 
in the actual manufacture under these 
new. conditions the quality of the 
product lived up to specifications. 


98 Per Cent. Is Too Low! 


The last phase of this was a hu- 
man problem. And with this, too, 
Wilson dealt in characteristic fash- 
ion. Characteristic, because he is just 
as thorough in presenting vital facts 
to others as he is in getting them in 
the first place. 

When quality is important in a 
product, he believes in letting even 
the men who sweep out the plant 
know it. 

On one occasion he called together 
a group of men in the washing ma- 
chine division of the factory. Of 
them he asked the question, “What 
do you think would be a satisfac- 
tory percentage of good machines?” 
In other words, out of every hundred 
machines placed in the hands of cus- 
tomers, how many would it be rea- 
sonable to expect to perform their 
duties with no kick-back? 

When ninety-eight per cent. 
seemed to be considered a satisfac- 
tory mark to shoot at, Wilson did a 
little figuring. “Two per cent. of 
150,000 washers per year is 3,000 
washers,” he pointed out. 

“Now let’s see what Mrs. Jones 
said when one of those 3,000 wash- 
ers gave her unsatisfactory service,” 
and he read to the men a represen- 
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tative group of letters from unsatis- 
fied customers. “Only a few of these 
3,000 women would take the trouble 
to write us. But you can be pretty 
sure that Mrs. Jones told fifteen or 
twenty other people that she had 
bought one of our washers and the 
darn thing wouldn’t work. So if we 
were to turn out 3,000 unsatisfac- 
tory washers, you can see that forty 
or fifty or sixty thousand women 
would be crossed right off the list 
of possible buyers. In other words, 
as a result of these few ‘sour’ ma- 
chines, we would lose enough sales 





In This Article: 


How getting the facts about what 
customers want and what com- 
petition is giving them solved a 
critical problem in distribution. 
How simple arithmetic and can- 


did conversation with workers 
raised the quality of a product. 











to keep all of us busy ten or fifteen 
weeks in a year.” 

The more we took our factory 
people into our confidence, the better 
results we got, Wilson says now, 
both in quality improvement and in 
the reduction of overhead costs. “In 
fact,” he says, “you would be amazed 
at the results on our output.” But 
activities like these were just de- 
tails in the larger program which 
occupied Bridgeport during these last 
five years. 

Wilson quickly saw that, just as 
no one had known precisely the com- 
petition that was being faced, so also 
no one really knew how other com- 
panies’ products were being sold. 
They thought they knew, but think- 
ing was not enough for the new man- 
ager. 

“T spent an awful lot of the com- 
pany’s money on commercial re- 
search,” he says now, and you know 
by the way he says it that in the 
early days there was plenty of skep- 
ticism to contend with. “We turned 
the searchlight of investigation on 
our opinions, and got the facts.” 

How much G. E. merchandise was 
being sold in small towns? Who was 
selling it? Why weren’t our distrib- 
utors getting a larger share? Such 
questions as these. 

And once again there was no com- 
promising with opinion. 

During the period chosen for in- 
vestigation, Wilson’s office obtained 
one copy of every bill G. E. distrib- 
utors had rendered to dealers, and 
traced the final delivery point of 
every piece of merchandise that had 
gone out of its factories. An elabor- 


ate punch card system was set up 
to analyze the information these bills _ 
revealed. 

“We found distributors selling 
ninety per cent. of their output in 
ten per cent. of their territory—and 
yelping for more territory. We 
found why some of our distributors 
weren’t making money. We opened 
up entirely new avenues for sales.” 

The story is that Gerard Swope, 
G. E.’s watchful president, blinked 
when the Bridgeport sales report 
came in soon after, and couldn’t be- 
lieve his eyes. Certainly the figures 
in the Bridgeport reports became 
more and more interesting reading 
to top executives from that time on. 
It was these figures, the black and 
white results of Wilson’s thorough- 
ness in approaching each problem, 
which made him the logical. choice 
when, recently, a new head for the 
Appliance Division was to be chosen. 

Do you begin to see what I mean, 
when I said that the new head of 
the Appliance Division of General 
Electric is going to keep right on 
doing what he has been doing? Of 
course his added responsibilities have 
to do entirely with marketing, with 
the engineering and production re- 
sponsibilities in other hands. But 
though this limits the field of action, 
it certainly does not limit the ap- 
proach and the methods which will 
“make things happen.” 


Two Sets of Facts Needed 


Already the Appliance Division is 
well launched on a program of mar- 
ket research which, with the Bridge- 
port studies as a background, is mov- 
ing faster than did the Bridgeport 
research itself. Problems of the dis- 
tribution of refrigerators, for in- 
stance, are*well on their way toward 
solution. 

“You have first got to get the 
facts,” Wilson reiterates. “Then it 
isn’t so much of a job to get sales. 

“Two sets of facts are needed. 
First, what the public wants. Second, 
what competition is giving them. 

“Our whole job is to get much 
more scientific distribution. And we 
are already fast acquiring new dis- 
tribution, as a result of our prelimi- 
nary studies. But we shall never re- 
gard ourselves as successful until 
all our outlets, both wholesale and 
retail, are making money.” 

Another evidence of action result- 
ing from learning “what the pub- 
lic wants and what competition is 
giving them” crops up in the new 
emphasis on style in this year’s G. 
E. products. 

And another noticeable change 

(Continued on page 42) 








of Fame. 


Temple Bells, Medals, Lamps 


REWARDS FOR 
WORK 
WELL DONE 


we 


Five of the proud. eleven who earned Westinghouse’s new Order 


of Merit admire the medals; President Merrick in center. The 
annual award, open to all employees, is for distinguished service. 


Chairman Danforth of Pu- 
rina Mills (below) looks over 
the temple bells he brought 
from Japan to reward top- 
notch salesmen. Left: As a 
salesman becomes a_ Rising 
Son of Purina—Bong!—an 
ancient Japanese gong in the 
main office gets whacked in 
his honor. 


The millionth IES lamp goes to Chair- 
man Skinner of the Better Light-Better 


Sight Bureau for his brilliant work. 
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The Light Metals Fight for Leadership 


’ 


Second Skirmish in The Battle of the Metals 


Soaring prices for tin have given 

it a chance to take a whack at tin 
plate by substituting terne plate (steel 
coated with an alloy consisting largely 
of lead) for industrial containers for 
paint and other materials. New cop- 
per-lead bearing alloys are fighting 
both babbitt and cadmium in the 
automobile-bearing field. A new tel- 
lurium-lead alloy is more corrosion- 
resistant and stronger than plain lead. 
Experiments are being made with 
telephone cables covered, instead 
of with plain lead, with a lead-cal- 
cium combination which doubles the 
strength. And prosaic lead is being 
combined with alkaline-earth metals 
into bearings to meet the heart-break- 


F : EN lead is finding new uses. 


‘ing operating strains of that most 


romantic of all types of motive power 
—the diesel. engines which propel 
streamlined trains. 

Nearly at the other end of the 


‘weight scale from lead is magnesium. 


But here, too, things of importance 
to industry are happening. Newly 
developed alloys of this lightest of 


One man handles this coal drill, not two. Magnesium did it 


‘tric and pneumatic 


HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


commercial metals (a third lighter 
than aluminum) have their eyes on 
several of aluminum’s well known 
strongholds. Already, magnesium 
alloys have been used in such aircraft 
parts as crankcases, landing wheels, 
brake shoes and instrument housings, 
where lightness is important enough 
to offset higher price. When the 
current problems of forging technique 
are solved, magnesium-alloy airplane 
propellers are a probability. Mag- 
nesium-alloy castings are being 
adopted for motor and gear housings, 
covers and handles on portable elec- 
tools—drills, 
grinders, sanders, saws, tie tampers. 
Some plants are replacing oak tim- 
bers with magnesium as the material 
for the safety blocks used to hold 
apart the dies on heavy forming 
presses when they are being repaired 
or are not in use. Magnesium resists 
compression sufficiently to prevent 
injury to workers if they should be 
caught between the jaws of the press 


This pump base weighs 165 pounds \iron was 660 


AND ALLOYS 


” Movie film gals cate te 0 720-pound truck body. The steel version weighed 2200 
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when the power is accidentally turned 
on; and safety blocks made of it are 
light and portable. 

Magnesium is beginning to take 
hold as a material for revolving 
and reciprocating parts on printing 
presses, packaging machinery, blow- 
ers, fans and hydraulic couplings, 
where reduction of deadweight cuts 
inertia, vibration and power costs. 
A magnesium-alloy casting weighing 
165 pounds replaced a 660-pound iron 
casting in a pump base, and the use 
of magnesium in a milk-bottling ma- 
chine dissolved 14,125 pounds of 
starting load per minute into thin air. 

Foundries are turning to magne- 
sium for lightweight snap flasks, pat- 
terns, core boxes and core-setting 
gauges. And two huge new markets 
are now being reconnoitered prepara- 
tory to invasion. One is _ portable 
household appliances, where die-cast 
magnesium alloys have been used suc- 
cessfully on a small scale for 
vacuum-cleaner parts. The other 
new market is in motor vehicles. 
More than a hundred magnesium 


Magnesium castings give wings to airplane engines 





The Unionf/Pacific’s spectacular “City of Portland”: Chicago to Oregon in 3934 hours 


Pittsburgh's ancient Smithfield St. bridge has a brand-new floor—of aluminum 


4 


ALUMINUM 


AND ALLOYS 


There’s more room, less deadweight, in the new all-aluminum bus bodies 


Aluminum ships? This hull section is being tested in Newport News 


truck bodies and trailers are increas- 
ing payload for commercial opera- 
tors; and a large manufacturer of 
busses is now experimenting with 
magnesium castings, sheets, tubes and 
plates as substitutes for correspond- 
ing parts of aluminum. 

But when magnesium stacks up 
against aluminum it meets a master 
at carving new markets out of the 
flanks of other metals. Aluminum’s 
spectacular conquest of the food-, 
cigarette-, and candy-wrapping mar- 
ket, where aluminum foil has prac- 
tically replaced lead and tin foil, is 
only one example among a thousand. 
The brass stamping which holds the 
eraser on the end of your pencil is 
beginning to feel pressure from alu- 
minum’s constant search for new out- 


Photographs: MaGnestumM—Dow Chemical Co.; 
ALuMInuM—Aluminum Co., Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. 


Aluminum 


4 
4 


Aluminum violin—“Vas you dere, Sharliie?” 


lets. Aluminum cans are now coming 
over the horizon. They cost more 
than tin cans, but they have special 
qualities as food containers, and it 
is reported that Norwegian fish can- 
ners used 10,000,000 of them in 1934 
against only 2,000,000 in the previous 
year. Slide fasteners (“zippers”) of 
zinc and nickel-silver are facing com- 
petition from aluminum, particularly 
in lingerie and other applications 
where lightness counts heavily in 
salability. 

When power companies move their 
meters from customers’ basements to 
outdoor locations where tampering is 
not so easy, it is a sad and revealing 
fact that billings tend to increase ; the 
resulting trend toward outdoor meters 
finds sheet-steel meters being chal- 
lenged by newcomers made of alumi- 
num die castings. For larger out- 
door installations, a new line of weld- 


jump on other metals in light cars 


The prodigious planes which fly the Pacific: all-aluminum 


ed aluminum pole and switch boxes, 
instrument covers and multiple-meter 
housings offers low maintenance costs 
plus the elimination of needlessly 
strong supporting poles designed to 
carry heavy loads. 

The discharging chutes at the 
end of the loading-platform convey- 
ors in New York’s new Post Office 
Annex are of aluminum instead of 
sheet steel so that workers will have 
less trouble in hauling them from 
mail car to mail car. Architectural 
uses are growing rapidly: 96,000 
pounds of aluminum were used for 
platform waiting rooms, decorative 
effects and window frames in the 
Pennsylvania )Railroad’s new station 
at Newark, New Jersey. Plastic and 
die-cast zinc containers for cosmetics 
are being challenged by aluminum 
containers beautified with a new proc- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Sells Goods—But Handle It With Care! 


T. J. MALONEY 


about which people, scientists in- 
cluded, know a lot of things 
which aren’t so. 

Suppose that you were the harassed 
president of Cough Drops, Inc. On 
your desk are a dozen newly designed 
boxes for your cough drops. What 
should the color be? 

What with war scares and all, the 
color on a cough-drop box might not 
seem to be one of life’s major issues 
to most people. People buy cough 
drops to cure coughs, don’t they? Yes, 
but there’s always the competition to 
think about. Multiply a cough-drop 
purchase twenty million times—and 
you will understand why the presi- 
dent of Cough Drops, Inc., is lying 
awake nights. 

Ten years ago he would have called 
a conference of his Master Minds. 
They would have picked out the color 
that pleased them most, and hoped for 
the best. Perhaps a year later they 
would know whether their judgment 
was sound or sour. 

To-day, the president will call in 
his associates for their help, but the 
final color of the box will be selected 
only after he has had perhaps 10,000 
boxes made up and tried out on the 
public. By the time 10,000 have been 
sold, or distributed, with preferences 
noted, he will know his color or col- 
ors. As the 10,000 go, so are likely 
to go the 130,000,000—though mak- 
ing surveys of color preferences is 
not as simple as it sounds. 

The more one studies color, the less 
one seems to know about it. There 
is one yardstick, however, which is 
of use, and that is seeing what color 
can do for your sales in dollars and 
cents. 

If you think that your business is 
one in which color does not play a 
prominent part, the chances are that 
you’ve been asleep at the switch. Sup- 
pose you make or sell toothbrushes. 
Howard Ketcham, color expert, 
found that in the ten-cent toothbrush 
market red accounted for more than 
half of the total sales, while in the 
25-cent class red lost out to amber. 


[Fo is one of those subjects 
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People do not buy toothbrushes in 
certain colors just to keep peace in 
the family. 

Few persons would think that color 
played much of a role in the manufac- 
ture and sale of caskets. An official 
of the National Casket Company 
nevertheless reports that whereas cas- 
kets used to be about 80 per cent. 
black, 20 per cent. grey, and now and 
then a purple, now some 40 per cent. 
of the caskets sold-are in a variety of 
subdued colors and finishes, both in 
the casket exteriors and in the linings. 
The company encourages color ; feels 
that it may take away a little of 
death’s hurt. 

About 90 per cent. of all wash 
cloths sold used to be white. Now 


Striking color combina- 


tions open purses. Here, 
deep blue and white help 
to sell petroleum products 


they are about 10 per cent. white. 
Similarly, all powder puffs used tc 
be white; now, colors completely 
dominate sales. One of the large mail- 
order houses, whose catalog occupies 
a place on the living-room table be- 
side Eddie Guest’s poems, now lists 
more than 340 different colors. In 
Grandma’s time, fifty would have 
been remarkable. 


Words like “beige” which once 
were trade names are now in every- 
day use. A glance through Vogue or 
Harper’s Bazaar will show how rich 
our language has become in color 
names—all in the past few years, Col- 
or names and distinctions will con- 
tinue to increase because colors sell 
goods. During the past four years 
the use of color in newspaper adver- 
tising has increased forty times. Color 
advertising in magazines has _in- 
creased several times over in the past 
decade. 

The new home billiard table, de- 
signed by William Lescaze and now 
being marketed by Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender, offers a good case history 
in the modern application of color. 
Color expert Faber Birren was called 
in by the company to see what he 
could do, and he did plenty. By op- 
tical tests he showed that the conven- 
tional pool-table green was fatiguing 
to the human eye, and made for con- 
fusing after-images. He substituted 
a purple cloth which contrasted well 
with billiard or pool balls and was 
restful to the eyes. 

Birren devised new solid colors for 
the pool balls numbered 9 to 15, thus 
doing away with their waving and 
distracting effects when they were in 
motion. The famous number 8 is 
still appropriately black, but the 
bright red billiard ball is replaced by 
one of a deep rich yellow, which is 
not so distracting to the eye and 
which facilitates more accurate aim 
since it offers less contrast with the 
white balls. The legs of the new home 
table are chromium-plated and the 
finish is maple. Every billiard tradi- 
tion went by the boards, but sales 
have more than justified the change. 

A few years ago the phrases “mill 
town” and “company house” brought 
up mental pictures of drab houses, 
paintless or dull grey, built in endless 
rows, utterly without distinction. Re- 
cently Sherwin-Williams research en- 
gineers were called in and asked to 


As Cannon towels grow 
more colorful—with fish, 
lobsters, palms—sales fig- 
ures grow more exciting 
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devise the most modern and artistic 
color schemes possible for several 
company villages in the South. Now, 
the tenant is offered a choice of a 
number of interior color schemes be- 
fore he moves in, for kitchen, bath, 
living-room, bedrooms and halls. The 
wall colors are never drab or depress- 
ing, always mildly restful or subtly 
gay. The company feels that the im- 
proved welfare of its workers’ fami- 
lies is well worth the investment in 
color. 

Naturally_there has been a never- 
ending effort on the part of business 
interests to find out what color or 
colors people might naturally prefer. 
Yet aside from certain color associa- 
tions, there are no rules in color 
which are worth a dime. One cannot 
say that a certain portion of the pub- 
lic will always pick green dresses, or a 
certain portion brown. There are too 
many other factors. Furthermore, if 
green is picked to-day, the same per- 
son may very likely take brown to- 
morrow, especially if the person is a 
woman ! 

Most people think of color in terms 
of use. Is the color to be used on an 
automobile or a hat? Colors in vari- 
ous combinations and against back- 





The jet-black box sets 
off the brilliantly col- 
ored crayons to attract 
cash from customers 


grounds make it difficult to separate 
the appeal of one from the other. Ask 
any Princeton man what color goes 
best with orange! Colors also change 
with light. A red in blue light ap- 
pears black; in red light a brilliant 
red; in yellow light a diminished yel- 
low; and in green light a very dark 
red indeed. 

This fact has some amusing reper- 
cussions. In order to wean men away 
from the usual black tuxedos (and 
buy new ones), men’s tailors have 
been sponsoring “midnight blue” ma- 
terial which appears black in evening 
artificial light, and “maroon” tuxedos 
which are so close to black that one 
has to look twice to tell the difference. 
Women will laugh at such Herculean 
efforts to tear the male away from the 





The eight bali’s black is the only traditional color in 


vin 


this Brunswick-Balke-Collender set. Nor would you ree- 
ognize the table—but you’d probably play a better game 


sombre hue, and well they might. 
Common observation (and the sales 
figures) show that the gentler sex 
goes in for a dozen new shades for 
every one tried out by the men. If 
the men’s-wear people could sell more 
colorful garments, they could sell a 
far greater volume than at present, 
for men would tire of them more 
quickly. 

Color sells, but it demands keen 
merchandising. Stylists say that a 
good name is half the battle in put- 
ting over a new color or style. Coral 
pink, Mediterranean blue, Poppy red, 
Plum or Cherry Blossom have dis- 
tinctive appeals through association. 
Even the five-and-ten-cent stores 
must cater to the trend. People will 
buy matching stockings, bags, collars, 
jewelry, and whatnot. Incidentally, 
as evidence that color sells, don’t all 
of us buy more in the ten-cent stores 
than we ever intended when we went 
in? 

It is no news that manufacturers 
have long endeavored to keep the 
number of colors in any item to the 
minimum, thereby enabling them to 
carry smaller inventories. The only 
trouble was that they had insufficient 
data on what colors people really 
wanted. 

The automobile industry is a good 
example of what can be done to cut 
down on color expense by finding out 
what people really want. There used 
to be 13,000 different color combina- 
tions used in the industry. Now there 
are about 600. There used to be as 


many as six colors on one car. Now 
one color will do, with contrasting 
wheels and trim. Last year three out 
of four cars sold were in one of nine 
standard colors or black. 

While the color of any product 
should be determined by specific cir- 
cumstances, there are certain univer- 
sal color associations which are of 
some value as guides. One or two 
refrigerator manufacturers have tried 
light colors, but they have never got- 
ten far. Food-handling devices con- 
form pretty much to the white rule, 
but if they are in color it is-a verv 
light tint. The Toledo Scale Com- 
pany’s experimental all-black butch- 
er’s scale didn’t go over (FoRBEs, 
September 15, page 13); the com- 
pany’s new lightweight scale is white. 
In drug stores white cleansing tissue 
outsells the colored four to one. Con- 
versely, hospitals are no longer all 
white throughout. Light green is 
often used to make people forget 
about the sanitation, medicine and all 
which they associate with white. 

Black used to be disliked by store- 
keepers mainly because black objects 
were hard to see in poorly lighted 
stores. With well lighted stores and 
lightly tinted walls and fixtures, black 
now has a fine contrast value. The 
American Crayon Company recently 
adopted black boxes for its crayons, 
over the vehement protests of com- 
pany executives, because color-expert 
Egmont Arens told them that black 
would best set off brilliantly colored 

(Continued on page 32) 
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NE of the fallacies most often 
repeated and widely spread is 
that “2 per cent. of our popula- 
tion own 80 per cent. of the national 
wealth and take 80 per cent. of the 
national income.” That is not true. 
To begin with, it should be remem- 
bered'that 60 per cent. of the popula- 
tion are children and other depend- 
ents with no recorded income. The 
truth is that, of those who do share 
the national income, 60 per cent., not 
2 per cent., receive approximately 

80 per cent. of the total income. 
—P. S. ARKWRIGHT. 


Hold yourself responsible for a 
higher standard than anybody else 
expects of you. Never excuse your- 
self. Never pity yourself. Bea hard 
master to yourself—and be lenient to 
everybody else. —BEECHER. 


Majority rule may be only refined 
warfare, elimination of men by 
counting them out rather than by kill- 
ing them. Society at its best rests 
on far more subtle, intimate, and pro- 
found relationships: on consensus of 
thought and action growing out of 
mutual respect, confidence, and good 
will. To develop character which 
will sustain such relationships is far 
more important than to change the 
forms of business, society, or govern- 
ment. —AnTiocH NOTEs. 


Some scientists claim that gold can 
be made of a combination of other 
substances. A combination of energy 
and perseverance has always given 
good results. —FieLtp News. 


Nature has written a letter of credit 
upon some men’s faces which is hon- 
ored almost wherever presented. 

—THACKERAY. 


An employee first learns to respect, 
then to honor, and finally, to love the 
executive who is strict, but just; firm, 
but kind—and this is the executive 
who will draw out of his men the very 
best there is in them. 

—Apam’s IMPRESSIONS. 


The first virtue of all really great 
men is that they are sincere. They 
eradicate hypocrisy from their hearts. 
They bravely unveil their weaknesses, 
their doubts, their defects. They are 
courageous. They boldly ride a-tilt 
against prejudices. No civil, moral 
nor immoral power overawes them. 
They love their fellow-men pro- 
foundly. They are generous. They 
allow their hearts to expand. They 
have compassion for all forms of suf- 
fering. Pity is the very foundation- 
stone of Genius ——ANATOLE FRANCE. 
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THOUGHTS 


Enthusiasm is the greatest asset 
in the world. It beats money and 
power and influence. Single-handed, 
the enthusiast convinces and domi- 
nates where wealth, accumulated by 
a small army of workers, would 
scarcely raise a tremor of interest. 
Enthusiasm tramples over prejudices 
and opposition, spurns inaction, 
storms the citadel for its object, like 
an avalanche, overwhelms and en- 
gulfs all obstacles. It is nothing more 
nor less than faith in action. 

—HeEnry CHESTER. 


Immense power is acquired by as- 
suring yourself in your secret reveries 
that you were born to control affairs. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


He deserves praise who does not 
what he may, but what he ought. 
—SENECA. 


Make yourself nests of pleasant 
thoughts. None of us yet know, for 
none of us have been taught in early 
youth, what fairy palaces we may 
build of beautiful thoughts, proof 
against all adversity. Bright fancies, 
satisfied memories, noble histories, 
faithful sayings, treasure-houses of 
precious and restful thoughts, which 
care cannot disturb, nor pain make 
gloomy, nor poverty take away from 
us—houses built without hands, for 
our souls to live in. —RUuSKIN. 





A TEXT 


Recompense to no man evil for 
evil. Provide things honest in the 
sight of all men—Romans 12:17. 


Sent in by M. M. Lowrey, Kil- 
gore, Tex. What is your favorite 
text? A Forpes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











Adventure is a state of mind. To 
have adventure you need not join the 
Foreign Legion, nor hunt wild beasts 
in the jungle, nor be visited by a 
burglar. You can adventure with 
your mind as well as with your mus- 
cles. There can be adventure for you 
as you sit at your desk, the adventure 
of enjoying your work by seeing 
through the humdrum part and mak- 
ing it interesting. There is adven- 
ture only to be found by exploring 
with your mind and turning your 
imagination to good account, instead 
of day-dreaming. There is adven- 
ture in discovering the pleasure that 
can be found in little things. There 
is adventure everywhere and every 
day, for where there are people 
there is character, and where there is 
character there is adventure. 

—TuHE TRAVELER’S BEACON. 


Don’t flatter yourself that friend- 
ship authorizes you to say disagree- 
able things to your intimates. The 
nearer you come into relation with a 
person, the more necessary does tact 
and courtesy become. Except in 
cases of necessity, which are rare, 
leave your friend to learn unpleasant 
things from his enemies; they are 
ready enough to tell him.—Ho.Mes. 


Every wrong we do makes the 
world meaner. Every good we do 
makes the world richer and happier. 

—Matcotm J. McLeop, D.D. 


Many people think of success as 
they think of a four-leaf clover. If 
they are the chosen favorites of for- 
tune, they think they w'll find it. But 
success is not luck. Success is play- 
ing the game; playing on the team. 
Organized effort will produce a more 
far-reaching brand of success than in- 
dividual work. It is a curious contra- 
diction of nature that the greatest 
help towards the success of one’s self 
is unselfishness, and he who works 
best for all certainly works best for 
himself. —L. M. Boomer. 


Every one complains of the bad- 
ness of his memory, but nobody of 
his judgment.—La ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


If the race, and America in par- 
ticular, is to prosper, there must be 
a return to the God who has been 
forsaken for other gods. 

—JosEPH Twomey, D.D. 


So long as we love, we serve. So 
long as we are loved by others I 
would almost say we are indispen- 
sable; and no man is useless while he 
has a friend. —R. L. STEVENsOoN. 
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..- AND IN CONCLUSION 
| AM HAPPY TO REPORT 
THAT, SINCE ADOPTING 
THESE TWO CITIES SERVICE 
FEATURES, OUR MAINTE- 
NANCE COSTS HAVE BEEN 


REDUCED 22% 


LET THESE 2 EXCLUSIVE CITIES SERVICE 





FEATURES DO THE SAME FOR YOU!.. 


As they have done for more than 5000 others 





1—POWER PROVER SERVICE 


An exclusive Cities Service service. In 30 sec- 
onds, the Power Prover will show you exactly 
how much gasolene and power any one of the 
vehicles in your fleet is wasting. Through the 
use of exclusive, patented Cities Service tuning 
tools and precision instruments this unneces- 
sary waste is immediately 


2—RIDE PROVER SERVICE 
AND TROJAN LUBRICANTS 


The Ride Prover ... developed by Cities Ser- 
vice experts ...is the toughest, sturdiest, most 
powerful grease gun ever built. Powerful 
enough to shoot grease through a solid block 
of wood—leaves no bare spots to develop fric- 
tion and wear. This gun was perfected to pump 
the newly developed Cities 





eliminated. As a result, you 
may save up to 30% of the 
gasolene and oil you now 
use. And your fleet will 
operate far more efficiently. 





Don’t wait ... start cutting your 
fleet’s operating and maintenance 
costs at once ... add the savings to 
your profits. Write, wire or tele- 
phone Cities Service, 60 Wall Street, 
New York, for more details. 


ServiceTrojan Lubricants... 
tenacious, shock-resisting 
greases—the finest heavy- 
duty chassis lubrication 
money can buy. 








RADIO CONCERTS .. . every Friday evening 8 P. M. (E. S. T.) 
WEAF and 37 associated N. B. C. stations 


CITIES SERVICE OILS & GASOLENES 
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The Light Metals 
Fight for Leadership 
“(Continued from page 15) 


ess for finishing alumintm in colors. 
Steel and wood tennis rackets find 
their counterparts in rackets of alum- 
inum. Aluminum baseball masks for’ 
catchers and umpires are increasing- 
ly favored over masks of steel. 

It’s a bit hard to believe, but the 
tone qualities. of aluminum violins 
are approved by artists; in addition, 
they stand a lot of battering and don’t 
warp. Aluminum is gaining on cast 
iron for automotive pistons and cyl- 
inder heads. Aluminum connecting 
rods may be widely adopted to lighten 
the tremendous loads which the auto- 
mobile-engine performance of to-day 
thrusts on the bearings—a develop- 
ment which, because it is an alterna- 
tive corrective measure, may have an 
adverse effect on the growing use of 
cadmium-silver bearings. A new 
process for coating steel with alumi- 
num is creating interest among users 
of tin-plated cans. And this Spring 
work will be started on a second high- 
voltage line between Boulder Dam 
and Southern California—this one of 
aluminum instead of copper (Fores, 
February 15, page 14). 

As an insulating material, alumi- 
num is making great headway: a 
new aluminum-backed hair felt insu- 
lates a new Baltimore & Ohio stream- 
lined train against cold, heat and 
noise; more than 300 English steam 
locomotives are insulated with alumi- 
num foil instead of the conventional 
magnesia; aluminum foil is being 
used to insulate houses, trucks, re- 
frigerator cars; and sun _ helmets 
which depend on aluminum instead of 
fabric for protective qualities are 
likely to make an early appearance in 
the tropics. The new trans-Pacific 
flying boats, like most other transport 
airplanes, are all-aluminum; among 
other novelties, they are equipped 
with mirrors of highly polished alum- 
inum which are considerably lighter 
than those of plate glass. 


Aluminum for Wall Paper 


Brass and nickel garden-hose coup- 
lings are threatened by aluminum ver- 
sions which do not discolor and re- 
quire no plating. Aluminum-coated 
cloth is a new competitor of wall 
paper; transparent cellulose wrap- 
ping materials covered with alumi- 
num are new decorative dress fab- 
rics. Aluminum ladders and shovels 
are light, strong, durable and non- 
sparking, with the last point es- 
pecially important for use near ex- 
plosive and inflammable materials. 
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And in a thousand other nooks and 
corners of business aluminum is find- 
ing new spheres of usefulness 
—in light motor-boat hulls; in an 
all-metal butter churn which may 
drive out the universally used wooden 
one; in easy-to-lift manhole covers; 
in wall tiles which do not craze, chip 
or loosen; in the reborn brewing in- 
dustry for tanks, kettles, filters, yeast 
tubs, beer barrels. 

But aluminum’s biggest single ac- 
complishment is in reducing the dead- 
weight which hangs on the wheels of 
industry, an accomplishment whose 
most dramatic examples are stream- 
lined trains and all-metal airplanes. 
More important to the industrial 
manager, however, are less spectacu- 





ON THE COVER 


Back and forth through whirling 
rells run billets of aluminum 
training down to shining sheets 
ready to fight for the lightweight 
championship. 


Courtesy of the Aluminum Company 
of America. 











lar weight-reducing jobs. An elec- 
tric drill which weighs only two-and- 
one-half pounds ; a scale which is only 
a third the weight of its predecessor ; 
a grease gun whose weight has been 
cut from six pounds to three and 
a half pounds—these up-to-the-min- 
ute developments and innumerable 
others depend partly or wholly on 
the use of aluminum parts. Alumi- 
num drag-line booms and power 
shovels are stripping coal, building 
dams and levees, and working on 
highway and irrigation jobs, where 
they increase capacity and output, 
widen the area of operation, cut dead- 
weight up to forty per cent. and de- 
crease costs. Aluminum structural 
materials reduce the electric power 
necessary to move overhead cranes, 
as well as the muscle power necessary 
to trundle hand hoists around a fac- 
tory. 

Two years ago aluminum made its 
bow as a structural material for 
bridges when the wrought-iron, steel 
and timber floor on a fifty-one-year- 
old Pittsburgh bridge was replaced 
with a floor of aluminum; this meas- 
ure increased the safety factor of the 
bridge, made a new bridge unneces- 
sary, and thus saved taxpayers more 
than a million dollars. A non-struc- 
tural application has been made in 
the Cincinnati-Covington bridge over 
the Ohio River, where sidewalks are 
of aluminum. 


Aluminum’s largest weight-reduc- 
ing job by far, however, has been 
done in the transportation -industries. 
The increased payload which can be 
moved on the same chassis with the 
same horsepower has won wide use 
for aluminum trailers and truck bod- 
ies, a trend which has been speeded 
up by the weight restrictions imposed 
on truck operators by local and State 
governments. Busses are now being 
constructed of aluminum for exactly 
the same reasons. A fleet of 500 new 
busses, principally aluminum, is just 
appearing on the streets of New York 
City, and a new type of intercity 
bus recently placed in service on @ 
Midwestern run carries three more 
passengers than a bus of conventional 
design, provides more baggage room 
and leg room, and is two tons lighter. 


Ships, Staterooms, Street Cars 


Mining companies are using more 
than 400 aluminum mine cars. The 
Morro Castle disaster has turned the 
spotlight on ship partitions of fire- 
proof metal instead of inflammable 
wood, and aluminum’s lightness gives 
it an advantage here. The Normandie, 
for example, uses aluminum in the 
partitions between the individual 
cabins. An aluminum-alloy hull sec- 
tion is now being tested. 

And if streamlined trains are 
new, aluminum railroad equipment is 
not. For more than a decade street 
cars, subway trains and particularly 
passenger and freight cars on stand- 
ard railroads have called on alumi- 
num to help them solve the tremen- 
dous deadweight problems which cost 
transportation hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year.* Since the first 
piece of rolling stock to make use of 
aluminum took to the rails in 1923, 
more than 2,500 freight and passen- 
ger cars have made greater or less 
use of the lightweight metal. And 
the first streamlined train to gain 
wide recognition was built almost 
wholly of aluminum. 

In this field of streamlined-train 
construction, however, a_ strange 
drama is now being unfolded. Alu- 
minum, the expert of experts in carv- 
ing new markets from the flanks of 
other metals, for the first time finds 
its authority as a market developer 
seriously challenged, and its pioneer 
work in selling weight reduction to 
the transportation industries seized 
by a rival for its own benefit. 


For news of who this interloper 
is . . . what it’s accomplishing . . . 
what it means to industry—see 
Forses for March 15. 


*For further details, see The Real Revolution 
in Railroads, Forses, January 1, 1935. 
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“You wont have to worry 





a 
AVE you and your wife ever planned a 
budget to take care of all family expenses 
and occasional “extras”’—all out of your regular 
income—and had the keen satisfaction of see- 
ing your plans work out? 


You would not plan a budget unless you had an 
income. Why not make sure that your family 
will have an income in case anything should 
happen to you? Then your wife will be able to 
balance her budget without worry. 


A Family Protection Plan of Life Insurance will 
provide your family with $100 a month, each 
month for twenty years, and in addition $10,000 
in cash at the end of that period. Or you can 
arrange larger or smaller payments—in the 
same proportion. 


Would you like to find out if you could arrange 
this definite method of providing an assured in- 
come for your family? Why not allow a Field- 
Man to give you complete information about 





about money matters” 


this Policy which is settling uncertainties for 
so many families? Telephone your local 
Metropolitan office and ask him to call . . . or 
mail the coupon. 


The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the usual 
standard forms, individual and group, in large and 
small amounts. It also isswes annuities and ac- 
cident and health policies. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its 
assets are held for the benefit of its policyholders, and 
any divisible surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. (F) 


Without obligation on my part, please send me information 
regarding the Family Protection Plan Policy. : 


Name 





ADDREss ____ 


ne STATE 











METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 


One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


© 1936 m.L.1.co. 
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WHAT'S NEW IN BUSINESS 


Hew Job for Packaging 


The principle of packaging in- 
vaded the heating field last Fall when 
American Radiator Company set up a 
plan under which dealers were en- 
couraged to sell heating systems as 
single “package” units instead of 
piece by piece as they usually do 
(Forses, September 1, page 16). 

Now, Johns-Manville Corporation 
is applying much the same principle 
to the building industry. 

Usually, the prospective home own- 
er who wants to build a house or the 
actual home owner who wants to do 
some remodeling must chase all over 
town hunting up and talking with all 
the factors in the building field— 
architects, contractors, real-estate 
men and financing organizations. So 
arduous is the job that it has led to 
the abandonment of more than one 
building project. 

Johns-Manville, however, is trying 
to make it easier to buy a home. 
Under a new plan, certain dealer 
salesmen will be given special train- 
ing as representatives of the various 
building factors which have joined 
with the dealer to form a local 
“guild.” Then the salesmen will go 
out and try to convince prospects that 
they should build or remodel. If the 


‘prospect assents, he signs an agree- 


ment which becomes an order when 
it is also signed by the contractor of 
his choice; if he has no choice for 
contractor, architect and so on, the 
salesman recommends those who are 
members of the dealer’s guild organi- 
zation. 

In effect, then, the salesman is go- 
ing out and selling the idea of build- 
ing as a single, cohesive, “packaged” 
unit, where formerly the prospect 
himself was forced to go out and as- 
semble the ideas of architect, contrac- 
tor and all the rest into a single 
whole. General Electric, too, has es- 
sentially the same idea of making it 
easier to buy a home (see page 42). 


Stores Seek to Cut Labor Turnover 


The Social Security Act is going to 
be exceedingly costly to employers 
with high rates of labor turnover. 

With this in mind, retailers are 
now for the first time making a seri- 
ous study of ways and means of re- 
ducing their high hiring-and-firing 
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rates. Usually they. have dismissed 
criticism of this condition with a 
shrug and a comment about wide sea- 
sonal swings of business. But to-day, 
more and more of them are coming 
to believe that at least part of this 
high turnover can be traced to poor 
selection of employees. They reason 
that if manufacturers, public utili- 
ties and sales organizations can de- 
velop scientific and highly successful 
methods of determining the fitness of 
a prospective employee for a particu- 
lar job, then at least some reduction 
in retail turnover might be made by 
developing similar tests for store 
workers. 

And so, a committee of the Nation- 
al Retail Dry Goods Association is 
now planning the first exhaustive 
study of retail aptitude tests ever 
made. When the study is completed, 
the committee will recommend pro- 
cedures for members. 


Baseball Borrows from Business 


As the big-league baseball clubs 
once more head for Spring training 
camps in the South, the spotlight is 
again turning on the Chicago Cubs, 
their sensational dash to the National 
League pennant last Fall—and the 


startling salary system which is ex- 
pected to spur Cub players on to win- 
ning their second straight pennant 
in 1936. 

The Cub’s salary system is start- 
ling to baseball, it’s true, but not to 
business. Incentive systems are an 
old business standby to get the best 
efforts from employees. The base- 
ball player, however, comes as close 
to being a wage slave as there is in 
this age. If he doesn’t like the sal- 
ary the club owner offers him, he can 
“hold out” for more. But if the club 
owner refuses to give in, he must 
take the original offer or retire from 
baseball; for his contract with the 
club owner still holds precedence and 
no other club in organized baseball 
will employ him. The employee in 
business, of course, can strike or 
leave one job and take another if he 
isn’t getting what he thinks he de- 
serves. 

When P. K. Wrigley, president of 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company, became 
president of the Chicago Cubs, he 
questioned a number of old baseball 
customs, including the salary system. 
Salaries are set before the season be- 
gins, 1935 results set the 1936 pay, 
and whether the player does well or 
poorly in 1936 makes no difference 
—he gets the same amount, and he 


Denver will be just overnight from Chicago when two of these steel-and -a 








and -al 





can’t do anything about it himself. 
P. K. Wrigley, however, felt that 
a player should be paid for what he 
delivered during the year he deliv- 
ered it, and that he should have a di- 
rect incentive for good work. A 
“basic contract” was his answer: the 
player receives a contract for a fixed 
sum based on what Manager Grimm 
thinks he is worth and what the club 
feels it can afford to pay. If the 
player produces a brand of baseball 
worth two or three thousand dollars 
more, his salary is immediately and 
automatically advanced. But if he 
slumps after a raise, his salary re- 
verts to the original amount. 

“Last year, under the basic salary 
system,’ Charles F. Drake, assistant 
to the president of the Cubs, tells 
ForBes, “practically every player on 
the team got a raise. Augie Galan, 
the young hustling player who devel- 
oped into a star, received three raises. 
A great many baseball experts con- 
tend that the system provided the 
stimulant to the players that carried 
the team to a National League pen- 
nant. 

“There was only one instance of a 
player being put back to his basic 
contract figure and his reaction was 
‘T'll get back in the game in a few 
days and when I do I'll get back my 
increase.’ 


“The young players are particular- 
ly keen for the basic salary system. 
It affords them the opportunity to 
advance their salaries much more rap- 
idly than was possible under the old 


method of giving them an increase at 
the end of a good year.” 


January Jam on Way Out? 


In 1936, for the first time, ac- 
countants, bankers and credit men are 
launching an aggressive drive for an 
accounting procedure which they are 
convinced can be of vast benefit to 
business: the “natural business year.” 

In trade association circles mana- 
gers are being urged to take up the 
subject with their members. In a 
number of states natural-business- 
year councils are being formed to 
promote the idea. And in the offices 
of clients sponsors of the movement 
are renewing their efforts to get them 
to adopt it. 


The natural business year was first 
proposed by Elijah Sells, partner in 
the accounting firm of Haskins & 
Sells, in 1921. But not until this year 
has any concerted effort been made 
to spread the gospel. 


When a company adopts the nat- 
ural business year it closes its books, 
totals up its accounts and issues its 
financial statements at that time of 
the year when its operations are at 
their lowest ebb. Nothing new to 
large retailers (who for years have 
closed their books on January 31) 
and to meat packers (most of whom 
end their fiscal years in October), the 
natural business year is distinctly new 
to most other industries whose wide 
seasonal swings have no relation to 


lers take to the Union Pacific's rails in June. The Burlington is. countering with two streamlined units of stainless steel 





the calendar year which is used as 
the fiscal period. 

Toy manufacturers, for example, 
are rushed right up to Christmas Eve; 
nevertheless, nearly all of them close 
their books on December 31, thus 
adding hurry and confusion in the 
office to the hurry and confusion in 
the manufacturing and selling depart- 
ments. If they ended their fiscal year 
a month or two later they could avoid 
this jam and reap additional benefits: 
(1) Take inventories with greater 
ease, less expense and less interfer- 
ence with manufacturing; (2) show 
in their statements the complete story 
of a complete annual cycle of opera- 
tions, instead of perhaps a quarter 
of one cycle and three-quarters of the 
next one. 

Accountants claim that these bene- 
fits also apply to any other industry 
with seasonal ups and downs. And 
they claim a third benefit: since book- 
closing work would be more evenly 
distributed throughout the year if dif- 
ferent industries closed their books 
at different times, the January jam 
in the offices of accounting firms 
would be avoided, thereby permitting 
the accountant to give more time to 
each client and to get the statements 
out earlier. Since bankers and credit 
men are up against the same first-of- 
the-year jam, they are as anxious 
as accountants to promote the natural 
business year. 

One obstacle which the sponsors 
are fighting is the widespread (but 
erroneous) belief that Federal and 
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IF YOU | 
ARE GOING TO BUY 
LIFE INSURANCE 


... Answer 
This Advertisement 


For $10 a week you can 
today guarantee inde- 
pendence after you are 
60! Fill in and mail the 
coupon and get the facts. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 





THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Fort Wayne, Indiana—Dept. F3 


If I put aside $5 ( ) $10( ) $15( ) or 
$ every week in the Lincoln 5-Star 
Annuity Plan—how much income will 
you pay me beginning at Age 55( ) 
Age 60 ( ) Age 65( )? 


Name. 





Address. 
City 
State 








Present Age 





GET MORE BUSINESS 


Use Post-Card Ads! 


Now you can illustrate, print and address 
the cards yourself —al/ on a simple little 
machine called the 


ELLIOTT CARDVERTISER 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal 
ecards. You have no cuts to buy or type 
to set. Businesses of all kinds—retailers, 
wholesalers, manufacturers—are rapidly 4 
discovering the big results 
from post-card messages sent 
to customers and prospects. 
Cardvertiser models from $60 
to $150. Write on business 
stationery and receive sample 
ecards for your line 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
149 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 


The United Gas and Electric 


Corporation 
1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 
February 21, 1936. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and _ three-quarters 
per cent (134%) on the Preferred stock of the 
Corporation, payable April 1, 1936, to stock- 
holders of record March 16, 1936. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 











probably 





How Many of 
Your Executives 


Read Forbes? 
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State tax laws require December 31 
closings. But tax collectors are com- 
ing to their rescue in another respect 
by their recent policy of refusing to 
be lenient in granting extensions of 
time on income reports. Those who 
use the natural business year, say 
the sponsors of the method, need not 
worry about getting extensions be- 
cause their income reports will be 
finished in much less than average 
time. 


Three Addressograph-Multigraph 
salesmen—two in New York City, 
the other in Scotland—made their 
entire 1936 sales quota in January! 

This record, says the company, 
has never before been 
equalled in the office-appliance busi- 
ness. 

Can any company in any industry 
point to a record which tops this one? 


Labor Policies for Today's Needs 


What an entire industry thinks 
about labor relations—what it be- 
lieves is a sound labor-relations plat- 
form for employers to stand on—is 
revealed in a comprehensive study of 
labor problems recently completed by 
the Cement Institute for the guidance 
of its members. 

First of all, says the Institute, a 
real labor-relations policy must be 
based on complete honesty and frank- 
ness on management’s part. Second, 
once it has been established, it must 
be strictly lived up to. Third, it 
should be written down in direct, 
understandable language. Fourth, it 
should be placed in the hands of all 
employees as a guarantee that it will 
be followed. 

Finally, a sound labor-policy plat- 
form should include these pledges as 
planks: 

1. To pay all employees adequate- 
ly for services rendered. 

2. To maintain reasonable hours of 
work and safe working conditions. 


3. To provide continuous employ- 
ment consistent with business con- 
ditions. 

4. To place employees in the kind 
of work best suited to their abilities. 

5. To help each individual to 
progress in the employer’s service. 

6. To aid employees in time of 
need. 

7. To encourage thrift. 

8. To co-operate in social, athletic 
and other recreational activities. 

9. To accord to each employee the 
right to discuss freely vith execu- 
tives any matters concerning his own 
or the company’s interests. 

10. To carry on the daily work in 
a spirit of fairness and friendliness. 


Business to Cash In on Fair 


Construction is now being rushed 
on the buildings for Texas’ $25,000,- 
000 Centennial Exposition, scheduled 
to open June 6. Progress on struc- 
tures devoted to agriculture in one 
corner of the fair grounds is shown 
below. 

Since local business men expect to 
cash in heavily on the influx of vis- 
itors to the South’s first world’s -fair, 
building and modernization are boom- 
ing in Dallas. Many of the larger 
hotels and restaurants are enlarging, 
refurnishing, redecorating and in- 
stalling air-conditioning equipment. 
Vacant buildings are being cleaned 
up. New tourist camps and gasoline 
stations are being built. Local store- 
keepers are refurbishing their stores 
and buying new display equipment 
which will tempt tourists to buy. And 
the Texas Company is reported to be 
spending more than a hundred thou- 
sand dollars in sprucing up its filling 
stations in Texas. 


Briefs on Business 


Things are happening fast in the 
transportation world. Cunard White 
Star Line is already considering a 
sister ship to the Queen Mary, and 
the huge new liner doesn’t sail on her 


buildings of the Texas Centennial Exposition go up, Dallas business men prepare to push sales up 





maiden voyage until late in May! 
When she does sail, she will go as a 
cabin ship, since all big liners in serv- 
ice on the North Atlantic are now 
classified as cabin ships to stave off 
a rate war. . . . Germany and the 
U. S. have agreed to co-operate in 
development of a trans-Atlantic air- 
plane service, and a German plane 
will begin making experimental flights 
over the Azores route at once... . 
Prefabricated hotels of 45 rooms 
each are now being assembled on 
lonely Midway and Wake islands for 
trans-Pacific air passengers staying 
overnight between hops. . . . Domestic 
airlines have agreed to pool their re- 
search efforts to develop a standard 
type of plane for service on the 
routes of all companies. . . . The re- 
cent wide extension of free pick-up- 
and-delivery service ‘by the railroads 
has brought an unexpected reaction 
from coastal steamship lines; they 
are now “seriously considering” 
adopting similar services themselves 
lest the railroad innovation take away 
some of their traffic. 

Nor have the railroads themselves 
been idle in providing developments. 
February 17 was a day of spectacular 
news in railroad-equipment buying, 
for it brought announcements that 
five railroads had ordered 35,500 
tons of rail. Added to this were or- 
ders for fifteen locomotives from the 
Union Pacific, and for twelve from 
the Northern Pacific. The Northern 
Pacific believes that its locomotives 
will be the largest in the world—127 
feet long, and weighing 51214 tons 
in working order. The necessary 
strengthening and revision of track, 
bridges and terminals in Montana’s 
mountain region will cost $338,000. 


Corporation reports for 1935 oper- 
ations reveal two important gains for 
the policy of frankness with stock- 
holders: (1) Sharp & Dohme 
(pharmaceuticals) includes a sum- 
mary which lists all the business 
transacted by the board of directors 
and the executive committee since the 
last annual meeting; (2) Merchan- 
dise Bank & Trust Company (Chi- 
cago) issues what Chairman George 
B. Everitt calls “the most complete 
bank statement in America.” It in- 
cludes a detailed income and expense 
statement, comparing 1935 results 
with those for 1934, which is vouched 
for by a firm of certified public ac- 
countants. Another significant bank- 
ing development is the news that the 
New Jersey Bankers Association has 
prepared a complete advertising cam- 
paign which it urges individual mem- 
bers to use for improving public re- 
lations and drumming up new busi- 
ness. Mats, folders, booklets, posters 
are provided at low cost. 
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FISHING COMPANY GAINS 
100% INCREASE IN 
BUSINESS CAPACITY! 


(From Edison Records of the World's Business) 
Whether your business is Fishing or 
“fishing for profits,” you undoubtedly 
will be interested in knowing how this 
Fishing Company estimates its 100% 
gain in executive time. 

The gain is accounted for by the fact 
that Ediphone Voice Writing frees each 
dictator from interruptions. He dictates 
letters, inter-office memos, sales re- 
ports, etc. whenever he wants—between 
interviews, after telephone calls, or at 
any hour that may suit his convenience. 

Furthermore, each man is able to do 
his work with a clear trend of thought 
—he doesn’t have to wonder whether 
his secretary is “getting” the dictation. 
His Pro-technic Ediphone “gets” every- 
thing. There are no errors! And, his sec- 
retary is free for more important work. 

Have you seen the Pro-technic 
Ediphone — Edison’s new dictating in- 
strument? It is entirely different! And 
the service it provides positively will 
increase the business capacity of 
your dictators—from 20% to 50%. 





Ediphone 































For proof — Phone The Ediphone, 
Your City, or write direct to— 


INCORPORATED 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A. 


Increase your phofite with the New Ediphons. 
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Announting 
a series on 


Organized Labor 
by LEO WOLMAN 


ORGANIZED LABOR is rocked by 
internal and political dissension; split 
wide by the dispute over the struc- 
ture of unions: craft unionism (Wm. 
Green) vs. industrial unionism (John 
L. Lewis). For a proper understand- 
ing of this turbulent state, one must 
view the growth, decline, strength 
and weakness, of the labor movement 
in its historical perspective. 


No one is better qualified to pre- 
sent this broad picture and read its 
startling implications than Dr. Leo 
Wolman, Columbia professor of 
economics. Because of his practical 
experience with labor unions and 
arbitration boards in the last 16 
years, he speaks with authority on 
the successive influences on labor of 
the depression, NRA, Wagner- 
Connery Act, and business upswing 
since March, 1933. 


Consider the American employers’ 
hostility to unions; their attitude to- 
ward federal efforts to regulate in- 
dustrial relations, and finally, where 
industry and labor appear to be 
heading! Dr. Wolman’s articles 
promise the most important contri- 
butions to labor discussion in many 
years. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS’ in- 
terpretation of national and world 
issues is of particular value in a 
presidential year, and the campaign 
is already under way! 


Features appearing every month 
are Dr. Shaw’s “Progress of the 
World,” Raymond Clapper’s discus- 
sion of important happenings in 
Washington, Herschel Brickell’s sur- 
vey of books “The Literary Land- 
scape,” and Roger Shaw’s “Behind 
the Foreign News.” Mail the coupon 
below and learn for yourself why 
more people every month are count- 
ing on REVIEW OF REVIEWS to 
keep them better informed regarding 
national and foreign affairs. 

months 


6 "51 


----------- 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER | 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
233 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. | 


Here is my $1. Send me the | 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS for six 
months. (The regular price is $3.a | 








year.) 
ee ee ie eae | 
ADDRESS nes esi Pak watt kts | 


F3-1 | 
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Lifting. the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


of New Deal litigation before the 

Supreme Court, the newspapers 
of late have rather neglected a case 
which likely will stand as one of the 
landmarks in the Court’s history. 

It is the Sugar Institute case, the 
outcome of which will have a lasting 
and profound influence upon Amer- 
ican economic development. 


[) ef New Det tg by the deluge 


When Is Price-Reporting Monopoly? 


In a word, the issue before the 
Court is this: How far may trade as- 
sociations, and such bodies, go in 
open-price reporting systems without 
encroaching upon the forbidden 
ground of monopoly in restraint of 
trade? The question is an old one, 
of course, and delicate in the extreme 
when viewed in the light of its 
economic and constitutional implica- 
tions. 

The Sugar Institute case arises 
from the United States District Court 
at New York, where Justice Julian 
W. Mack, some five months ago, en- 
joined certain policies and practices 
of the affiliated sugar companies. As 
presented to the Supreme Court, the 
case reaches to the very foundations 
of the self-government systems reared 
so laboriously in some key industries 
during the last decade. So impor- 
tant are these issues thought to be 
by defenders of the voluntary trade 
association idea that four other great 
trade bodies of national scope have 
sought, and been granted, permission 
to intervene before the Supreme 
Court as amici curiae. They are the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, the Window 
Glass Manufacturers’ Association, 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, and the Consumers’ 
Goods Industries Committee. 

The matter of effective association 
control over industry, strong enough 
to restrain destructive competition 
and rebel trade practices, was the 
very heart of the NRA venture, be- 
fore that ghastly experiment was di- 
verted by bureaucratic incompetence 
into a perfect morass of petty regula- 
tions and two-by-four social reforms. 
The answer of industry always has 


been that it is well able to police its 
own yard. The Sugar Institute case 
presents the pivotal issues of law at 
issue in one major attempt toward 
voluntary stabilization by self-im- 
posed rules. 


Briefly, the appeal now before the 
Supreme Court is that the whole body 
of Federal anti-trust law, reared 
over more than forty years, be inter- 
preted to permit that degree of co- 
operation which appears to be re- 
quired if these problems of stabiliza- 
tion are to be dealt with in the light 
of the broad public interest. 

In the words of the Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the issue is 
thus defined: 

“The elimination of destructive 
practices is not only consistent with 
obtaining the sound objectives of the 
competitive system, but is essential 
to its sound functioning. If these 
evils are left to perpetuate themselves, 
attacks are incited on the competitive 
capitalistic system, and they furnish 
a most plausible argument for the 
regimentation, or actual operation, of 
industry by the Government.” 

Has the Federal Government au- 
thority under the Constitution to pro- 
claim an administrative formula 
which will show a figurative red light 
the instant price maintenance through 
trade associations flows over to re- 
strictive monopoly ? 

That is the issue now before the 
Court. 

Watch for the decision. It will be 
of historic importance to business. 


Government Newspaper 


Uncle Sam’s first official govern- 
ment newspaper will go to press this 
month. 

It will be the Federal Register, 
created especially to carry the official 
promulgation of executive orders, de- 
partmental regulations, and general 
orders from the multifarious bureaus. 

A year ago when the celebrated hot 
oil cases were before the Supreme 
Court, proceedings were suddenly in- 
terrupted at one point by the Court’s 
demand for the text of a presidential 
executive order at bar. There was 
some confusion among the distin- 
guished barristers of the government. 
A hasty search failed to reveal the 
order. A further search disclosed, 
after two days, that the order upon 
which the defendant had been tried 
and convicted in the lower courts, 
never had been signed, promulgated 
or proclaimed. It simply had been 
discussed, and issued to the press. 

Thus came the demand for an of- 
ficial gazette, the first in U. S. his- 
tory. The first issue of the new daily 
will “go to bed” March 14. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 









$$ in Inventions 


CHAPIN HOSKINS 


“Speaking for Mr. Smith” 


A recent development in telephone 
systems will undoubtedly interest 
owners of apartment buildings, man- 
agers of branch sales offices, physi- 
cians, and executives of small busi- 
nesses—among others. 

It is now possible to have a private 
line to your office or apartment, but 
have your telephone answered during 
your absence. You can throw a little 
switch alongside your phone, to do 
the trick, or the switch can be at the 
“secretary's” desk. (The latter has 
one advantage ; if you forget to throw 
the switch before leaving the office, 
all you have to do is telephone your 
phone answerer. ) 

An important feature of the new 
system is that although all incoming 
calls are taken care of, neither the 
secretary nor any other unauthorized 
person can use your line for outgoing 
calls. And, by the way, the one who 
answers does not have to be in the 
building in which your telephone is 
located. 


lf You Manufacture 


For the alert factory manager, sev- 
eral new developments promise econ- 
omies or equivalent gains. 

There is a variablee speed drive 
from which any desired speed can be 
delivered from any standard foot type 
motor. Speed control and motor are 
housed together. .. . A 250-watt high 
intensity mercury vapor lamp has 
been developed for use where ceiling 
heights are less than twelve feet. The 
previously available 400-watt lamp is 
best with higher ceilings. The new 
lamp is eight inches long, and can be 
used in existing closed fixtures. Like 
the larger lamp, it gives more light 
for the money than ordinary electric 
lamps. 

An insulation for underground 
steam and hot-water pipes, long 
known in Europe, but new here, 
keeps its strength, shape and insulat- 
ing value even after many water 
soakings. It is a lightweight con- 
crete, specific gravity 0.3.... A new 
street striper claimed to have the 
speed of ten men with brushes, can 
be used for marking aisles in manu- 
facturing plants or garages. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 














Your associate 
in business— 


what if he died? 


Would your finances be affected in 


any way? 


If so, you should con- 


sider a life insurance arrangement. 


WE SHALL BE GLAD TO SUGGEST THE 
JUST-RIGHT POLICY 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, PRESIDENT 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 

















WHY “YARDSTICKS" 
WON'T WORK 


N OUTSTANDING popular fallacy 
has been the application of 
so-called “yardsticks” to electric 
rates. The TVA is supposed to be 
a measure for rates over a wide 
area. Municipal electric plants are 
used as a measure for private 
plants. One town is a “yardstick” 
for its neighbor. The fact that most 
of these comparisons are made be- 
tween economically dissimilar situ- 
ations does not discourage the 
“yardstick” wielders in the least. 
The result has been widespread 
misinformation as to the fairness 
of electric rates. 


Study of 19 Utility Units 


Indicates “Yardstick” Fallacy 


A recent study of nineteen electric 
operating units shows clearly the 
great differences involved-in bring- 
ing electric service to these areas. 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


In one area, the customer requires 
for service an average of 3 feet of 
transmission line, while in another 
area 210 feet are required. Simi- 
larly, there is a variation in distri- 
bution lines necessary to serve the 
customer from 20 to 384 feet. 

The Federal Power Commission 
concedes that differences in rate 
levels are justified by the diversi- 
ties of consumer requirements, the 
character and density of popula- 
tion, geographical conditions, ac- 
cessibility to fuel or water power 
and the lack of uniformity of taxes. 

These factors emphasize the fal- 
lacy of comparing electric rates by 
employing “yardsticks;? and also 
indicate why electric rates cannot 
all be the same the country over in 
urban and rural districts, but must 
be determined for the specific area 
served. 


GAS 
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HE writer has been journeying 
both North and South, meeting 
many, many people, though mostly 
of the employing and wealthy classes. 

Almost without exception, they are 
uneasy. 

Why? 

The one-word answer is “Politics.” 

The Supreme Court’s TVA ruling, 
though not unexpected, hasn’t gen- 
erated exhilaration. Yet, though it 
leaves various important issues un- 
decided, it has had one invaluable 
fruit: It reveals ynmistakably that 
the members of our highest court are 
not sharply divided into New Dealers 
and anti-New Dealers, but are con- 
scientious judges, seeking earnestly 
to perform their duties without bias, 
according to their lights. Clamor to 
amend the Constitution, in order to 
clip the wings of the Supreme Court, 
is likely to be stifled, even stilled. 

My guess is that subsequent utility 
cases will be adjudicated much more 
favorably to the industry. 

The TVA decision is severely cir- 
cumscribed, as the Justices take pains 
to emphasize. The larger question of 
how far the Government can consti- 
tutionally go in launching competition 
with industry remains to be passed 
on. My opinion is that the Court’s 
stand will not be displeasing to in- 
dustry. 

That the anti-holding company 
law will be sweepingly upheld is most 
questionable. If, however, holding 
companies should be unreservedly 
condemned, the effect would not be 
confined to the utility industry, since 
holding companies play a vital part 
in almost all major American indus- 
tries. 

Until this far-reaching question is 
settled, our utility leaders are little 
likely to unleash the vast expendi- 
tures which have been held back for 
two-three years, notwithstanding that 
consumption of electric power has 
been exceeding even boom-time rec- 
ords. A favorable ruling would have 
instantaneous and emphatic effect. 


President’s Promises Not Kept 


More importance is attached to the 
President’s renewed antagonism to 
business than to his economy ges- 
tures. ‘Tis tragic but true that the 
word, the promises, the solemn 
pledges of the Chief Executive of the 
United States are no longer regarded 
as dependable, trustworthy, twenty- 
four carat. 

He has never exercised govern- 
mental economy; he has exercised 
extravagance beyond anything ever 
before witnessed, he has rolled up 
debts at a rate unparalleled in peace 
time in our own or any other coun- 
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B. C. FORBES TELLS: 


Why Leaders 
Are Again 
Acting 


Cautiously 


try. He has never, since becoming a 
politician, evinced the slightest evi- 
dence that he knows the value of a 
dollar, that he knows how hard it is 
for ordinary folks and families to 
make ends meet, without being addi- 
tionally burdened by exorbitant taxes. 
Thus far President Roosevelt’s econ- 
omy has been confined to words, not 
deeds—and talk is cheap. 

Inflation is exciting the gravest 
concern of all. 

We are already under its influence. 
The frantic buying of stocks is not 
predicated on current dividends or 
profits ; it is inspired, rather, by fears 
that the constant issuance of new bil- 
lions of Government obligations, al- 
most all railroaded into banks, will 
progressively depreciate the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar, and that cur- 
rency inflationists may have their way 
if difficulty be encountered in floating 


more and more Government promises 
to pay. 

Capitalists are already figuring on 
how to protect themselves against 
outright inflation. Some are buying 
equities, some are buying commodi- 
ties, some are buying raw materials, 
some are investing in foreign securi- 
ties, some favor acquiring gold in 
countries where it is still available. 

But there is no effective safeguard 
against rampant, riotous inflation, as 
has been demonstrated repeatedly in 
other lands. Most men of large 
affairs know this. Hence their appre- 
hension. 

“Why isn’t capital going more free- 
ly into enterprise?” is often asked. 

I got one clear-cut answer from a 
group of capitalists, some of them 
retired from active business, some of 
them semi-retired, some of them still 
in daily harness. 

Those directing large organizations 
must, of course, carry on no matter 
how they may dislike political condi- 
tions and prospects. But the ma- 
jority of them reason that their duty 
to their stockholders is to act cau- 
tiously at this time. 


“Why Take Risks?” 


The other categories told me this: 
“What’s the use of reaching out and 
taking risks? Should we succeed in 
making any profit, taxes would take 
anywhere from half to three-quarters 
of it. But nobody would share our 
losses. It’s too lopsided a game— 
too much heads-I-win, tails-you-lose 
on the part of the Government... . 
The capital gains tax should be abol- 
ished.” 

Very noticeable is the disposition 
among well-to-do people to spend, 
especially on travel and recreation. 
Some fear that their money won’t be 
worth so much later. Others think 
this is a good time to take a respite 
from business slavery. Miami, for 
example, is more overcrowded to-day 
than ever before. I have never seen 
so many automobiles from so many 
states, nor such enormous numbers 
of people pleasure-bent. 

Southerners, as a rule, are sure 
Roosevelt will be re-elected ; but their 
business leaders are less confident. 
In New England I found responsible 
sentiment ardently anti-New Deal. 

To me, the November chances are 
nearly fifty-fifty. 

I cannot but feel that too many 
men of substance are unduly alarmed 
and that a more aggressive policy 
should be followed—for many rea- 
sons, especially social and patriotic. 

America will come through all 
right—and still, despite all Washing- 
ton may attempt, remain America. 
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PICKLED 
BEEF 


ails ¢ thre Sis : 


HEN George Washington was a boy, 
Yankee sailing vessels, plying between 

New England and the West Indies, opened the 
first export markets for America’s surplus meats. 
It was a thrilling sight to American colonists 
when the first cargo of pickled beef and other 
meats sailed southward, bound for the far-off 
West Indies. Many on shore shook their heads, and 
doubted if any good could come of the venture. 
Imagine the colonists’ excitement when, weeks 
later, the vessel which many had given up as lost 
hove in sight, and finally slipped to anchor. A few 
hours later,dozens of bronzed, red-shirted seamen 
rolled cask after cask of molasses, sugar and rum 
to the ground, where all could see and feel them. 


The above picture, “Shipping Pickled Beef to 
the West Indies,” is taken from the Swift & 
Company 1935 Year Book. It is one of four illus- 
trations in color which contrast methods of 
handling meats in olden days with those in use 
today. All are suitable for framing. 

Articles of vital interest to meat users and 
livestock producers include “Livestock and Meat 
Prices,” “Peculiarities of the Meat Industry,” 
“How Purchasing Power Is Created,” “The 
Taxation of Corporations,” and ‘The Produce 
Business Must Be Flexible.” 

The book may be had — free. Write for your 
copy today. The coupon below, or a postcard, 
will do. 


Swift & Company 


Swift & Company, 4152 Packers Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of the 1935 Year Book. 


Name 





Address 





City 
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BANK DEBITS 


OUTSIDE NEW YORK CITY 
FOUR WEEKS MOVING TOTAL 





FOUR WEEK PERIOD 


LAST YEAR 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS — 





BANK 
HOLIDAY 


How Far Will Spring Business 





JAN Fes MAR APA MAY JUNE JULY 





The Record of Past Springs 


There are two possible an- 

swers to this important question, 

because there are two ways of look- 
ing at the question. 

One is: how far will the rise go 
in point of time? That is, how long 
will it last? 

The other is: how far will the rise 
goin volume? That is, what amount 
of business gain can be expected 
from it? e 

I have no doubt that some readers 
will raise the question: “How do you 
know there is going to be a Spring 
rise?” To this the answer is almost 
as simple as the one the reader him- 
self would make to a possible ques- 
tion as to how he knows there is go- 
ing to be any Spring. 

In the year 1932, which brought 
the low point of the depression, the 
Spring rise was exceedingly feeble, 
and in some industries and localities 
can scarcely be said to have showed at 
all. But elsewhere there was some 
amount of rise, and by and large a 
seasonal rise in business at this time 
is almost as inevitable as the season. 

To the question how long will the 
Spring rise last, the answer depends 
somewhat upon the reader’s industry 
and locality. Our records show, for 
instance, that there is a very definite 
tendency for the rise to come to an 
end in Dallas, Texas, several weeks 
sooner than in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
New York, or Boston, and for it to 
terminate sooner in those cities than 
in Minneapolis or St. Louis. Similar- 
ly, the Spring peak in automobile 
production in the past two years came 
in the last week of April, while the 
rises in iron ore mining and petroleum 


H. far will the Spring rise go? 










production have carried through to 
mid-Summer. For business as a 
whole, as the chart on this page 
shows, the recent tendency has been 
for volume to rise from its low point 
in February until about May Ist. In 
1933, the peak came somewhat later, 
and in 1929 somewhat earlier. Our 
calculations indicate that in this year 
1936 the Spring rise may last a little 
longer than usual. 

Readers may wonder why. The 
answer is that (as shown by our 
bunch-of-grapes chart last issue) a 
more than seasonal rise in the busi- 
ness trend is just getting under way. 
When the time comes at which the 
seasonal rise’ would ordinarily end, 
this more basic rise is likely to be just 
attaining its full strength. If so, 
what happened in 1933 (as shown 
by the chart on this page) will hap- 
pen again—although that year’s 
violent subsequent rise into July will 
scarcely repeat itself. 

More important to most readers 
is the question of how far this Spring 
rise will go in point of strength. 

Here the answer emphatically de- 
pends on the individual case. Some 
industries swing up and down so 
violently that it is no unusual matter 
for them to operate at double their 
activity of a year earlier, when busi- 
ness in general is picking up. In 
some other industries, even a ten per 
cent. increase over the previous year 
would be phenomenal. And a similar 
difference exists in the business ac- 
tivity habits of different cities. 


Gains, 7 to 107 Per Cent. 


In general, however, it seems ex- 
tremely probable that before the 
Spring rise ends most industries and 
localities will be substantially ahead 
of the same time a year earlier. I 
would not expect them to be as far 
ahead as they were in the peak which 
came last Autumn, but it is quite rea- 
sonable to expect that each industry 
will show at least as much gain as it 
did in the peak which was registered 
in the early Winter of 1934-1935. 

If this is the outcome, late Spring 
ratios of business to the same time a 
year earlier will be somewhat as fol- 
lows: steel 147 per cent. ; automobile 
production 207; miscellaneous car 
loadings 107; electric power 109; 
petroleum production 113; bank 
debits 118; debits outside New York 
117. —C.H. 








New Fashions 


Jor an 


‘$Old-Fashioned’’ 


This is the exotic new bar in the swank 
King Cole Room of the Hotel St. Regis 
in New York. It was designed by Anne 
Tiffany and executed by Charles F. Biele 
&SonsCo., in rich, colorful Revere bronze. 
The background and other appointments 
are also of Revere bronze panels. 


For smart decorative effects, designers 
have always preferred this gleaming, 
rich-colored metal. In industry, too, cop- 
per and its alloys answer modern needs. 
Where strength must be combined with 
corrosion resistance, where the work- 
ability of a metal is a crucial factor or 
where high heat transfer is the important 
requirement, Revere copper products are 
widely used—proving to be the most 
satisfactory answer to the problem. 

Does your business require metal for 
special uses? Revere fabricates copper, 
brass and bronze in a wide variety of 
forms. Let our Technical Advisory Ser- 
vice work with your engineers in helping 
to solve your designing and production 
problems with copper and its alloys. 


Revere 
Copper az Brass 


INCORPORATED 
QUNDED g, 
REVERE 
. @ 
v & 


<* ? 


Executive Orrice: 230 Park Avenuz, New York 
Sares Orrices 1N Principat Citizs 
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Stay at the Roosevelt. It is 


readily accessible to any part 
of Manhattan and in the 
very center of the mid-town 
business district. Roosevelt 
service is quiet yet swift and 
efficient. Folks tell us that 
our rooms make grand of- 
fices, and many of our local 
friends take one by the day, 
just to get away from their 
own telephone and finish up 


@ pressing job. 


= 
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Grin 
and Prosper 


John A. Straley 


If business keeps on getting better, 
everybody will soon be working reg- 
ularly again except those with gov- 
ernment jobs. 

* 


“Fly through the country roads at 
night and you will feel as if you had 
escaped into another world,” says an 
automobile ad. The chances aren’t 
bad, at that. 

* 


Wonder what’s become of those 
old-fashioned fellows who used to 
sell gold bricks? 


* 





There are now 170,404 gas stations 
in the U. S. A. not counting Con- 
gress. 


* 


Whatever other flaws may be evi- 
dent, it must be acknowledged that 
the various old-age pension plans are 
supporting their promoters. 





Our laundry advertises that it uses 
nothing but the most modern scien- 
tific devices. We understand that it 
is only the small, old-fashioned ones 
in which the shredding is still done by 
hand. 

* 

This is the time of year when all 
us amateur gardeners get lame backs 
looking through the seed catalogs. 

* 


Hitler is said to be calling for the 
production of an automobile within 
cost range of the average income. It 
would be only humane to point out 
the results of such a move in this 
country. 

* 

Many people applaud the splendid 
attitude of Mr. Roosevelt toward the 
common man. Investors, however, 
would like to see him extend this 
pleasant relationship to embrace the 
common stock. 

* 

Many people are complaining be- 
cause everything costs more under 
the New Deal. It is only fair to say 
that there has been no advance in the 
fine for turning in a false alarm. 

+ 


Whatever else one may think of 
the presidential campaign, it must be 
admitted that the Communists are 
getting a lot of swell publicity. 





Color Sells Goods 
(Continued from page 17) 


crayons. Sales /iave jumped as a 
result of the improved display. 

Red occurs in 80 per cent. or more 
of all color advertisements because 
it attracts attention more than any 
other color. Deep and warm blues 
usually stand for loyalty, and cold 
| blues for conscience—i.e., “blue 
noses” and “blue Monday.” Some 
rice companies have the interiors 
of their packages colored blue to 
make the rice seem whiter. Cannon 
towels are wrapped with blue tape or 
string to make the white towels seem 
whiter. White eggs are sometimes 
packed in blue boxes, while brown 
eggs are packed in light buff boxes 
for pleasing color contrasts. Blues in 
wall finishes are generally considered 
cool. They are used in mental insti- 
tutions to soothe excitable patients, 
just as reds and oranges are used to 
stimulate depressed folk. A novice in 
color might wonder why cool shades 
do not predominate in Summer bev- 
erages, instead of the warm orange- 
reddish tints. But most people think 
of blue or blue-greens in terms of 
dye-stuffs, and there are no blue 
foods and creme de menthe stands 








alone in many people’s minds as a 
green beverage. Some nine million 
people drink reddish-brown Coca- 
Cola daily, and probably never give 
the warmish color a thought. 

Land folk may associate yellow 
with wealth and gaiety, but to a sailor 
it stands for sickness. Green usu- 
ally has a calming, pleasing effect, 
which may explain its popularity in 
hospitals and institutions. Brown is 
used widely to protect certain medi- 
cines from deteriorating light rays. 
In France, oysters tinted green by 
a certain marine plant get the high- 
est prices; in the United States, no 
one would eat them. Who said color 
wasn’t important! (In fact, the pros- 
perity of an entire industry—plastics, 
whose growth even the depression 
couldn’t stop—stems from the intro- 
duction of color into its products. ) 

But such color associations have 
only relative value. Most can be 
manipulated or combined to offset al- 
most any psychological association. 
They merely reassert the fact stated 
earlier that there are few general 
rules, if any, on color and that the 
only way to find out what colors are 
suitable and what ones are not is to 
try them out on a cross-section of the 
public. 
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Announces a Prize Contest 
to Stimulate Modernization 


A merica must modernize! 

Millions need jobs. The making of durable goods 
create jobs. And when companies modernize, they 
create jobs in the durable-goods industries. 

So America—you and you—must modernize! 

In the last few years an encouraging beginning 
toward modernization has been made. — 

But it’s only a beginning. 

There must be more! 

To stimulate more companies and more individuals 
to modernize—to broadcast the advantages and dol- 
lar-and-cents benefits of modernization—FORBES is 
offering prizes for reports on the most outstanding 
examples of modernization work started or completed 
since July 1, 1934. 


e PRIZES 

A first prize of $250 will be paid to the writer of the 
example of Modernization which, in the opinion of 
the judges, is most significant, most interesting, and 
most stimulating to others. 

In addition to the money Prize, a handsome CUP 
will be presented to the company which undertook 
the modernization. 

SECOND PRIZE: $150 to the writer of the second- 
best report. 

THIRD PRIZE: $50 to the writer of the third-best 
report. 

FORBES reserves the right to purchase, at space 
rates, any report submitted which does not win a 
prize. 

A Chance for— 
Employees and Writers . . . 

(Write about the most outstanding Modernization example 

you can discover. Win a prize or sell your manuscript.) 


Corporations and Property Owners which have already Modern- 
ined . ss 


(Have your own enterprising example told to others.) 
Makers of Equipment and Materials . . . 


(See to it that outstanding Modernization cases in your own 
field are adequately reported.) 








What you may write about: 


New manufacturing plants substituted 
for old. 


Plants brought up to date. 


Single departments revamped and re- 
equipped. 


Processes modernized. 


Offices that have been reorganized, re- 
arranged, mechanized. 


Old truck fleets made new. 


Revolution in railroad transportation. 


Air-conditioning installations. 
Materials-handling modernization. 
Buildings reconditioned. 

Power plant efficiency increased. 


Any changes that have brought better 
working conditions, increased econ- 
omy or enlarged production. 


What to tell: 


What was done. 
Why it was done. 


What equipment and materials were 
used. 


What results were obtained. 


Special points of interest. 


Remember: 


It’s not how big the job of modern- 
ization but how significant and how 
interesting that counts. 


LENGTH: Not over 2,000 words for 
each report. 


TIME LIMIT: May 1, 1936. 
JUDGES: To be announced. 


ADDRESS all manuscripts to Modern- 
ization Contest, Forbes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Bull Market 
CLIMAX? 


a have advanced with little 
interruption for eleven months. 
Prices are now 70% higher than in 
March 1935, and in the highest rela- 
tion to earning power since 1929. 
Is it time to sell stocks? 
Should immediate action be 
taken to protect accounts 
against an extended reaction? 
Read in this week’s United Opinion 
Bulletin a searching analysis weigh- 
ing the possibilities of a market 
decline, and giving specific advice 
on active issues. 


Send for Bulletin F.M53 FREE! 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston, Mass. 
ee name arena nee on 











ANOTHER 
BARGAIN STOCK 


On December 30th we selected SPERRY 
CORPORATION as a bargain stock. It was 
then selling at 16%. January 29th it sold at 
23%—a gain of 48%. This is an unusually 
large profit to make in a month, but it demon- 
strates what can be done even under trying 
circumstances. 

We have selected another issue which, in 
some respects, looks better than SPERRY. It 
is a stock in which you might, in the months 
ahead, secure greater-than-normal profit. It is 
an issue in which we have great confidence. 
It is selling around $12 a share. It is listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 

The name of this stock will be sent to 
you absolutely free. Also an interesting book- 
let, “MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No 
charge—no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 


Div. 838, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 














DO YOU 


SEE-SAW 


In the Stock Market? 


@ Do you find it difficult to make deci- 
sions as to AT to buy and WHEN 
to buy it? Are you anxious to reduce 
the influence of emotion upon your stock 
market purchases and sales? 

If so, you should be interested in learning how 
to interpret intelligently the technical side of 
stock market trends. The Gartley technical ser- 
vice will help you to do this, and may be all 
that is needed to make you a decisive and suc- 
cessful trader. 

As a first step, send for 2 weeks’ free trial of 
Gartley’s Weekly Stock Market Review and full 
information about the complete Gartley service. 


H. M. GARTLEY, Inc. 
76 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 




















Please mention Forbes when 
writing to Advertisers. 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


past two weeks has borne out the 

conclusion reached in our previ- 
ous “Outlook” that “selling for near- 
term reactions can benefit only agile 
traders.” Up to this writing (Febru- 
ary 24) the market has rewarded 
those who have held their stocks. 

The question now is whether any- 
thing has happened which should 
seriously challenge the virtue of con- 
tinuing to hold stocks. 

An important test of the market’s 
internal structure was provided by 
the TVA decision. Disregarding the 
fine points of the decision’s signifi- 
cance or its ultimate effect upon the 
public utility industry, the market 
treated it as a bearish development. 
Utility stocks, after an abortive rise 
founded on a bad guess, slumped 
heavily. In two days the Dow-Jones 
average of 20 utility stocks dropped 
from 35.36 to 31.34. 

Contrast the movement of the 
utility group with the rail and indus- 
trial groups and we find that a sur- 
prising thing happened. The Dow- 
Jones rail average made a new high, 
crossing 49, on the very day of the 
“bad news.” And on the following 
day—February 19—the Dow-Jones 
industrial average made a new frac- 
tional top. 


G pesto market action in the 





The Times average ot 50 stocks, 
half industrials and half rails, made 
a new top on the second day follow- 
ing the decision, as shown in the 
chart herewith, crossing 122. In 
round figures, the Times average 
added a point, while the Dow-Jones 
industrial average added 2 points, on 
the “bad news.” 

In a situation such as that, the mar- 
ket observer has two guesses. Either 
he may assume, with cynical astute- 
ness, that “they” put up the indus- 
trials and rails to hide their selling 
of the utilities; or he is forced to 
conclude that buyers of stocks were 
confidently taking advantage of “bad 
news.” Past experience teaches that 
buying of the best quality enters the 
market under such conditions. Look- 
ing further, to the stocks that were 
bought, we are impelled to favor the 
second guess. 

The rail outlook is sufficiently 
bright to justify the move in that 
average from below 49 (Dow-Jones) 
to above 51. Steel shares led the in- 
dustrial upturn. 

Expanded volume is a mild market 
warning. But business retarded by 
bad weather is forcing up the pres- 
sure in the gauge of future pros- 
pects ; and while stocks have in many 
cases outstripped earning power, cor- 
poration profits are getting better all 
the time. 

Having reached a supply level 
around 155-157 (Dow-Jones indus- 
trial), a trading reaction seems likely. 
Near-term commitments might well 
be lightened on further volume and 
price bulges. But it is a 60-40 
proposition that the general market 
will not have sufficient reaction to 
justify disturbing medium-term com- 
mitments. Long-term commitments 
should be held without question. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular arlicle, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 




















L CREDIT COMPANY 


Baltimore 


COMMERCIA 


Consolidated Financial Statement 
as of December 31, 1935 





ASSETS 

















RE i Eis Ay bits ale NON aiee a obese idee ooo was $ 18,282,278.91 
Motor Lien Retail Time Sales Notes.... $77,068,360.03 Summary of 
Motor Lien Wholesale Notes and Ac- Consolidated Operations 
EE ci vasseinwns Caamied a dacéeee ts 30,365,061.91 Pp 
_ Industrial Lien Retail Time Sales Notes. 16,662,274.48 
Open Accounts, Notes and Rediscounts. 7,002,924.29 IA an ag 
Factoring Receivables .................. 15,188,442.81 146,287,063.52 ™ SEP ane pet s 
Toss eceivabies urcnased..... . ’ ° 
Assets (Credit Alliance Corp.) acquired Average Stockholders’ Investment 
prior to December 31, 1929........... $ 1,400,355.09 Sn ee aN iH i 4£4:433,980.94 
Less: —, due nage Pram d Gross Earnings.............+...: $ 17,339,592.90 
when Keceivables are collect- De SOI io 6. ks cicce ccetewas 78,175.33 
ed $95,185.71 and Reserves Di Not a Sutene 
for Losses $579,838.10....... 675,623.81 725,331.28 Widieel ...-ccee-cc--ecereeeee Gh, SRMNRAG 
Sundry Accounts and Notes Receivable............... 527,629.19 Gross Tacames < vic occ ccccsees $ 17,477.707.65 
Customers’ Liability on Foreign Drafts and Letters of Operating Expenses Conchating wav 
Tee en i ek ou 4 we Abs piv oe 78,597.53 terest and discount)........... .339,776. 
Repossessions in Company’s possession at Reserves for Losses in Excess of 
depreciated values: , ee eee 353,817.02 
ee te as uae w sos 31,952.11 ~~ == 
Other than Motor Cars............. 3,111.01 35,063.12 Net Income before Interest and 
EDS circu cueres eas news $ 10,491,748.36 
Investments: Interest and Discount Charges.... 1,353,550.90 
Sundry Marketable Securities, at or under market. . 132,600.18 Reenter TG Se Se = 1 EES 
Deferred Charges: Interest and Discount Prepaid, etc... 491,057.28 ashe Hiatacialell areca 
re ee 5.00 ie a — 
$166,559,626.01 








Consolidated Interest and Discount 
harges—Times earned ........ 7.75 


e 
L I A as I L I T I E é Net Income per share on average 


Common Stock outstanding, 
upon which dividends were paid 


Unsecured Short Term Notes....................0005. $ 94,653,288.01 during period 


Rp AIRED ee ap $6.03 
Accounts Payable: Net Income per share on Common 
Credit balances of Manufacturers and Stock outstanding, end of period 5.60 
Selling Agents, held by Factoring 
| ca iacahe en Ge akaehne uns $ 4,907,592.20 
Sundry, including all accruals, Fed- — 
eral and other taxes.............. 4,693,486.95 9,601,079.15 





| Contingent Liability on Foreign Drafts and Letters of 
| ee Cena san ihe dG dokds on bo aad 78,597.53 


: ; Analysis of Consolidated 
Contingent Reserves: 

















Margin due Customers only when Earned Surplus 
Receivables are collected ......... $ 2,800,252.07 
Dealers’ Participating Loss Reserves. 3,479,596.07 6,279,848.14 Net Income from Operstions..... $ 7,800,133.10 
Excess R Closed Bank 
Reserves for: pon “ee 4 Ranaed 
peamie Losses and Contingencies.. $ 2,594,628.46 Surplus ......-....--eeeeeeees 87,391.75 
eferred Income and Charges (Un- PROT recat 
| eves 5,972,500.86 © 8,567,196.82 | | TOA veeeeeeseeeeeeees 9 See 
ess: 
| Capital Stock and Surplus: Co ee 
Minority Interest (Common Stock Sdlenin. ane Mitmeliem -aakat = 
and Surplus—Subsidiaries)........ $ 74,228.34 priority over the Common 
Preferred Stock, Convertible, $100 Wicca eatekntiu.: ais 1,260,843.36 
| Par Value (250,000 shares author- Dividends on Common Stock. 2,459,359.51 
ized, 193,718 shares at 514% out- ——— and Fixtures writ- ee 
| rw ine including 225 shares of i Naat lla i AB 
ractional script) ................ 19,371,800.00 iat 
| Common Stock, $10 Par Value, SOs cok we cavetnenan $ 3,806,595.76 
,000,000 shares authorized, 1,166,- . , caida tiated 
932 shares outstanding, including Net Surplus Credit for secaaleala $ 4,080,929.09 
456 shares of fractional script).... 11,669,320.00 ae ~ ene 
Capital Surplus ........ $ 4,530,165.87 becom PY oe aa am 
Earned Surplus ........ 11,734,100.65 16,264,266.52  47,379,614.86 ¥ 


Earned Surplus Balance, close of 
period 





hintetbetistiaeupinunns $_11,734,100.65 
$166,559,626.01 ———— 
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—oe = __ Now It Costs Even Less to Learn 
ry ae the Way to Market Profits! 


You can’t stand still and expect to make progress in the 


us 


y ax market. The real profits come to those who not only act 
A\WY 1d @ yh at the proper time but keep up-to-date on the modern rules 
for success. 
y a You must ACT to make money in the security markets. 
L NL) AS ; But you must do more than just act. You must know 


which is the RIGHT action, which the wrong. Market 
iS ae | habits, market theories, market rules for success are con- 
— aT Nf) aay stantly changing. Have you brought your own knowledge 
i? | up-to-date or are you still taking losses and just hoping 
aE | for the profits that should be yours? 

— wal lt a Here is the one recent book that will put you definitely 
Pu on the path to a new understanding of market conditions, 

» to new rules and a new grasp of successful operation and 


= ae future profits. 


READ THIS LIST— STOCK MARKET 


selected at random from the 


hundreds of subjects covered: 4 R 0 = i 7 S 


How to “Buy Low and Sell High” 
Business and Market Barometers 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The New Approach to Market Profits by R. W. SCHABACKER 

Fundamental vs. Technical Factors 

Rules for Avoiding Loss Author of “STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE” and 
How to Detect Market Turns “TE K s” 

ie: Mecnniiies Mebamen det TECHNICAL ANALYSIS AND MARKET PROFITS. 


Its Effect on Future Trading 


Profits in Short-Swing Trading Initiates you into the stock market of today and to- 


Will the 1929 Peak Be Reached? morrow. Takes you out of the ranks of the thousands who 
_— Mg we canny wom hag will always lose and places you among the professionals. 
° 
th te ay a AND NOW IT COSTS LESS—Due to the heavy sale of 
—— Principles of Margin this popular volume, it is now possible to announce a spe- 
Stock ng Commodity Trading cial reduction for cash purchasers. “Stock Market Profits” 
tl ne [a ie ie is priced at $5.00. But you can save 20% on this valuable 
How to Handle a Bad Commitment book by purchasing it for cash NOW. FORBES cannot 
—— They Really guarantee this special low price after the present limited 
How to Avoid Worry edition is exhausted—so play safe and order your copy at 
baton Hie meg lbs pw Se once. Use the coupon below and take this important step 
How to Join the Successful Group toward bigger and more certain profits in present-day 
Vertical-Line Charts vs. Figure Charts kets 
_ ~—— ~~ se ig? - ~giamee| mar . 
ow to Select Winning Stocks 
The Coupled Formula for Profit ee ee eS, B . Sin, 
Le B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Automatic Theories for Trading Send me a COPY of R. W. Schabacker’s recent book, “STOCK MARKET 
Government Regulation and Charts PROFITS,” at the special cash price of $4.00, saving me 20% from 
Sample Schedule for Risk Diversifica- the regular price of $5.00. My remittance is enclosed. For New York 
tion Ci ders, add 8c t les t the relief of the unemployed. 
Selecting the Proper Market Service siecmaoens Sateaeteitenedl actin aide 
Proper Use of Stop Orders 
How to Correct Market Timidity TET TRS TT TTT rT LETT CLE TT Te ee 
NAME 
i nn, ee er rere rr terre rrr res she Chane Meni Mawk awe eas abe eee CRERKa aie 
ADDRESS 


375 pageo—11 Charts and Wiles; |e seteeteeeenseteeseeccensensccsscansonscasees 


2 TITI.E d FIRM 
trations. anced bound and 0 Check here if you prefer to be billed at $5.00. Charge orders will 


be filled only if complete information requested above is given. 
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Stocks With Interesting 


Profit Possibilities 
JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


recently increased the margins 

on purchases of stocks. No harm 
is being caused for the time being. 
The day is sure to come, however, 
when the inevitable top in stock 
prices will be reached. It is probable 
that at that time there will be very 
few buyers of stocks if margins are 
further increased, and the stock mar- 
ket will become as unliquid as did 
real estate in the past few years, 
when practically no mortgage money 
was available. It will be another ex- 
ample of the results of tinkering 
with experience and economics. 


T= Federal Reserve Board has 


Coppers Still Look Good 


Last October the writer advised 
buying copper stocks, particularly 
Anaconda, American Smelting and 
Kennecott. Since then, the demand 
for the metal has continually in- 
creased. The price of copper has 
been increased and further increases 
are probable. The copper stocks, 
therefore, appear to be good purchas- 
es for a further considerable advance. 


Department Store Stocks Attractive 


As a group, the department store 
stocks appear attractive, particular- 
ly Associated Dry Goods, Interstate 
Department Stores, Macy, May De- 
partment Stores, Montgomery 
Ward, and Sears, Roebuck. Asso- 
ciated Dry Goods looks particularly 
desirable. The company operates 
some important department stores, 
including Lord & Taylor and Mc- 
Creery & Co., in New York City, 
and Hahne & Co., in Newark, N. J. 
There is no funded debt; capitaliza- 
tion is $19,000,000 of preferred 
stock and 586,000 shares of com- 
mon, now selling at 15. The stock 
formerly earned from $2 to $4 per 
share, and paid dividends of $1.50 
to $3.50 per share. It appears that 
the company is on the road to recov- 
ering much of its former earning 
power, and there seems to be little 
risk in buying the stock at its pres- 
ent price. 


1933 and Current Booms Compared 


A decided rise in the stock market 
took place between March and July. 


1933. It is interesting to compare 
the high prices made then with the 
high prices made in the current bull 
market. It will be noted that a great 
many stocks have not recovered to 
the high points reached in 1933. It 
seems reasonable to conclude that 
the outlook for an increasing volume 
of business is much better now than 
in 1933, and that stocks of sound 
companies which are below the 1933 
highs are likely to recover to at least 
those prices and probably more. 


High 


Summer High 

1933 1935-36 

Dow-Jones industrial avgs...110 152 
Dow-Jones railroad averages. 58 47 
Dow-Jones utility averages.. 39 36 
PAP TREBURON. 5 oas:s ae siccioss 112 194 
Allied Chemical ........... 160 173 
American Can: .....65.0.00%08- 98 149 
American Power & Light .. 19 10 
American Smelting ........ 53 68 
American Telephone ....... 134 178 
American Tobacco B ...... 94 107 
American Water Works .... 43 24 
RI: GS scnvesvcncusices 22 34 
PRUE ooo) 5od po Sho ad one 80 76 
Atlantic Refining .......... 31 34 
Baltimore and Ohio ....... bY 21 
a ee ees 21 26 
Bethlehem Steel............. 49 57 
RMN a cig rence cleiacnicroro ciate 37 30 
RMN Reg eghet ccc rug ioe eciale's 43 25 
Canadian Pacific .......... 20 13 
Og 103 111 


initia ciile doxtipchieawne'e 47 97 
Columbia Gas 


Columbian Carbon ......... 71 109 
Consolidated Oil ........... 15 15 
Continental Can .....<.cs« 65 99 
Cons; Gas: GUN. Ye. cc ccccc 63 37 
Corn Products «..6.6.ccceccs 90 78 
Dek. & Pludson. 2. ccscsccse 92 49 
PRs Mage dee cue sworn 84 148 
East Odale ©... « cccicses oe 89 172 
Oe 30 41 
OM TAQES ooo kb knee Sine wes 34 60 
GiGi eRe 6 dices cinta casdiers 27 22 
SO OO Eee Te 47 31 
Ent. FIASveste® ..s..<i.cxcawes 46 68 
jin Rt.) ene 22 50 
Johns. Manville ............ 60 122 
IPENOCONE 6 coe iiccéwccsiocie's 25 36 
Liggett & Myers B ......... 97 122 
Se eee eee 34 55 
Mack Trucks.\..00...eccees 46 ao 
a) oe 5 eee 65 57 
INGE ESMMOUN & ooo sideidcomsinesc 60 38 
Nat. Cash Register ........ 23 30 
er ee 25 23 
Nat. Power & Light ....... 20 14 
Nee he CRUANOD es oo scierdicce sion we 58 38 
North American ........... 36 30 
ja A a ee 42 36 
Public Service, N. J. ....... 56 48 
MN ih ee hoi ai nell alae don 12 14 
Republic Steel ............. 23 25 
ee ere 62 46 
> stn cbuiieesecnweens 15 17 
Southern Pacific ..........: 38 36 
Sears Roebuck «.<..ecccccieccs 46 69 
9 EC 2 ee 41 60 
"ORES COG cinsie sivsccreitixers 28 34 
Union Paciic® « ..0..ccccccsecc 132 128 
United Corp. .....2..0.ccsee. 14 8 
I ogo oo chasers tnciminiccaoerwe 25 19 
De 25 21 
Ue ere 67 65 
Westinghouse ............. 58 122 
Woolworth «oo. cccccsc cscs 50 65 











This Ad Can’t Tell You 


(1) WHICH Stocks to Buy (or Sell) 
(2) WHAT Prices to Pay (or Get) 
(3) WHEN to Take Action 


ET that is knowledge every investor must have available and apply if he is 
to be successful over a period of time. 


Successful investors recognize and evaluate all the factors that make for market 


action. 
the market itself. 


They know that market prices rise or fall because of forces that lie within 
And they know that these forces can be analyzed and interpreted 


—and that the future course of the market and of individual stocks can be foretold 
with a far greater degree of accuracy than is generally believed possible. 


2 Ways of Knowing 


There are two ways of obtaining this knowledge 
for your own use. (1) By making your own 
deductions—a long and costly method for which 
few are qualified. Or (2) by sharing in the 
maintenance of a specialized organization whose 
record proves that it has unusual ability for such 
work, 


A. W. Wetsel Clients Kept Advised 


No. This ad can’t tell you what action to take 
now. But Wetsel clients are kept advised. They 
are told WHICH stocks to buy and WHICH 
stocks to sell. They are constantly kept advised 
on WHAT to do. Since 1927, Mr. Wetsel has 
foretold a vast majority of all major and inter- 
mediary price swings. And he foretells these 


changes far enough in advance to give you full 
advantage—thereby increasing the protection of 
your account and giving you greater profit benefits. 
Yet the cost of this service, which is shared by 
hundreds of investors throughout this and other 
countries, is relatively small to each client. 

Why not investigate this service for yourself? 
See why it should place the odds in your favor 
and make you more consistently successful. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Send coupon for our booklet ‘How to Protect 
Your Capital and Accelerate Its Growth.’ It 
tells how market movements can be foretold and 
explains the exclusive methods developed and 
used by Mr. Wetsel. It tells why this service 
can be of such value to you yet cost so little. 
Send the coupon now. 


A. W. WETSEL ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


The only Investment Counsel Organization under the direction of Mr. Wetsel 


Chrysler Bldg. 


New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free a copy of your booklet, “How to Protect Your Capital and Accelerate Its Growth.’’ 


F-6-113B 
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Thous. Book Karns Earns, 1935 Div. Long Term Prices 1936 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1934 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
10 746 $9 $0.62 $0.62,9 m Addressograph-Mult. ...... 0.60 38- 5; °29-°35 25 - 22% 23 2.6 
No 841 40 4.93 4.66,9m Air Reduction............. 5.50a 223- 31; °28-'35* 194 -168% 190 2.9 
10 ~—:1,500 12 ee ieee Alaska Juneau............. 1.20a 34- 4: °29-35 17%- 15% 16 7.5 
No 4,153 158 1.12¢ 0.707,9 m Alleghany Corp. (r)....... ¥ 51- 1; ’29-'35 45%- 2% oaks 
No 607 23 0.99 1.51 Alleghany Steel ........... 1 26- 5; ’31-’35 39%- 30% 38 2.6 
No 2,402 81 6. Allied Chemical ........... 6 355- 42; ’29-’35 17034-157 165 3.6 
No 1,331 29 0.794 1.03,9 m Allis Chalmers ............ cs 76- 4; °29-"35 47%4- 35% 46... 
25 2,474 61 6.72 5.83 American Can............. 5a 158- 29; ’27-35 134%-118% 120 4.2 
No 600 108 8.90¢ 4.58+,6 m Amer. Car & Foundry..... 107- 3; ’29-'35 38%- 32% ee cies 
No 1,971 Nil 11.12+ 10.287* Amer. & Foreign Power... 199- 2; ’29-'35 9%- 7 8 es 
No 1,008 6 | a American International .... 150- 3; ’28-’35 12%- 10% 12 des 
No 768 15 5.917 2.617, 6 m Amer. Locomotive......... 136- 3; ’28-’35 32%4- 25% 32 ae 
No 10,041 12 | oe American Radiator ........ ~ 55- 3; ’29-’35 27¥%- 22% 24 a 
25 «1,711 33 0.50 1.71,9 m Amer. Rolling Mill........ 1.20 144- 3; ’29-’35 335%4- 29% 33 3.6 
No 1,830 47 1.63 1.51,6m Amer. Smelting & Refin... 0.40 130- 5; ’28-’35 69 - 56% 69 0.5 
100 450 148 Beef | cv caeei Amer. Sugar Refining..... 2 95- 13; ’29-'35 58%4- 52 54 CW | 
100 18,662 130 6.52 486,9 m Amer. Tel. & Tel......... 9 310- 70; ’29-’35 178 -15534 174 5.1 
25 3,134 36 | | ree American Tobacco “B”.... 5 270- 44: °28-’35* 104 - 98% 100 5.0 
No 400 gy 20.647 0.15 Amer. Woolen............ F 33- 2; ’28-’35* 114%- 9% ee vpn 
50 8,674 55 0.229 0.91,9 m Anaconda Copper......... 175- 3; ’29-’35 35%- 28 . ee 
5 4,143 14 0.81" 0.538 OSE eee 27- 1; °25-'35* 7%- 4% 7 uu 
1 587 22 1.717 0.457> Assoc. Dry Goods......... ie 76- 3; ’25-35 15%- 13% 15 * 
100 2,427 262 0.33 1.38 Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. 2 298 -18; °29-’35 761%4- 59 75 2.7 
25 2,665 53 2.07 1.49 Atlantic Refining .......... 1 78- 8; ’28-35 34 - 27% 33 3.0 
No 225 32 16.217" 127” Auburn Automobile........ 514- 17; ’28-'35 4834- 40% 48 ea 
No _ 1,098 17 4.637 3.187 Baldwin Locomotive (r)... 67- 2; °29-'35 6%- 4% ais 
100 2,563 127 2.417 2.167 saltimore & Ohio......... 145- 4; 29-35 21%- 16% 21 me 
20 438 44 4.37 3.16,9 m  Beechnut Packing......... 4a 101- 29; ’29-’35 901%4- 85 88 4.6 
5 2,098 12 0.91 0.93,9 m Bendix Aviation........... 1 104- 5; ’29-35 26%4- 21% 26 3.8 
No 3,195 121 1.877 0.707 Bethlehem Steel........... * 141- 7; ’29-'35 5914- 493% 59 am 
15 4,397 30 —- = :wa een Borden Company .......... 1.60 101- 18; ’29-’35 30%4- 255% 29 5.5 
10 =1,151 23 3.06 3.55,9 m Borg-Warner ............. 2 87- 3; ’29-'35 7514- 64 75 2.7 
No 736 79 7.40* 2.72,7 m_ Brook.-Manhattan Transit... 3 82- 11; ’29-’35 46 - 40% 46 6.5 
No 745 76 4.25 3.63 Brook. Union Gas......... 3 249- 46; ’29-’35 56%4- 53 54 5.6 
No 5,000 6 0.65 0.52,6 m Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.60 97- 6; °29-'35 33%4- 25% 32 1.8 
No 965 42 4.28¢ 3.36¢ California Packing......... 1.50 85- 4; °26-'35 375%- 33% 36 4.1 
5 512 os 0.86* 0.47% Canada Dry Ginger Ale... .. 99- 6; 26-35 16%- 13% 14 ay 
100 195 128 at = ses ese ns ba gh os. inkeses bi 515- 17; ’28-’35 116%- 92% 115 os 
No 1,123 36 —— 86=—««s.- wae oe Cerro de Pasco............ 4 120- 4; ’29-'35 553%4- 473%4 53 7.6 
No 1,800 62 4.07 3.02,9 m Chesapeake Corp.......... 3 112- 5; ’27-35 74Y4- 59 74 4.1 
25 ~=—7,655 51 3.65 4.04 Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.80 51- 10; ’30-’35 6034- 51 60 4.6 
5 4348 26 2.19 8.07 Cirpeter Carp... cccscacs 3 141- 5; ’25-'35 9714- 85% 95 4.2 
No 3,943 = 12.49 ee | ae 2.25a 191- 41; ’29-’35* 97%4- 84 96 2.1 
No 11,739 16 0.24 0.43 Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.20 140- 4; ’29-’35 203%- 14 17 1.1 
10 954 22 4.12 5.60 Commercial Credit......... 2.50 71- 4; '25-35 52%- 44 50 5.0 
No 2,636 6 0.89 0.61,9 m Commercial Solvents....... 0.85a 63- 4; ’29-'35 22%- 20% 22 40 
No 33,673 5 0.057 0.01 Commonwealth & Southern .. 30- 1; ’29-'35 5%4- 2% 3 ae 
No 11,477 56 218 2.01 Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 1 182- 18; ’28-’35 385%- 30% 35 28 
No 13,996 18 ——— =—ti—(‘(é«C Hw Consolidated Oil........... 0.25 46- 4; ’28-’35 15 - 11% 13 2.0 
20 ~=2,665 33 4.02 4.21 Continental Can ........... 3 92- 17; ’28-'35 871%4- 73% 79 3.8 
5 4,683 17 1.02 1.19,9 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... 1 63- 4; 26-35 3814- 33% 36 2.8 
25 2,530 35 3.16 1.60,9 m Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 126- 25; ’26-’35 74 - 68% 73 4.1 
190 450 143 3.727 1.07+ Crucible Steel............. 122- 6; ’29-'35 41 - 35 41 ” 
10 1,000 23 0.847* 0.24 Cuban American Sugar.... 24- 1; °28-°35 113%4- 6% 11 
1 6,727 3 0.297 0.28+,9 m Curtiss-Wright ........... 30- 1; ’29-°35 6 - 4 6 
100 515 242 3.387 5.38} Delaware & Hudson Co.... 226- 32; ’29-’35 495%- 36% 48 ora 
50 ~=1,689 89 1.17+ 1.744 Del., Lack. & Western..... - 170- 8; °29-35 1914- 1534 19 mn 
No 700 3=—29 1.64 1.31,9 m Diamond Match........... 1.50a 30- 10; °30-'35 401%4- 37% 38 4.0 
No 953 13 COO Dome Mines.............. 3.50a 47- 6; ’27-’35 52%- 41% 49 7.1 
20 11,066 34 3.63 5.02 Du Pont de Nemours...... 3.60 231- 22; ’29-’35 149 -138 149 2.4 
No 2,251 64 6.28 3.05,6 m Eastman Kodak........... 5.75(a) 265- 35; ’29-’35 163%4-156% 161 3.5 
5 1,219 11 0.78 2.20 Elec. Auto-Lite ........... 1.20 174- 8; ’28-35 433%4- 36% 43 2.9 
No 3,411 16 1.62+ 1.41} Electric Power & Light.... 104- 2; ’29-’35 12%- 6% eee 
100 1,511 119 2.097 2.25+ kk, area “ 94- 2; °29-'35 1534- 11% 15 ; 
10 386 648 0.77+ 0.45,9 m General Asphalt ........... 0.25 83- 5; °29-'35 343%4- 22 33 0.7 
No 28,846 11 0.59 0.60,9 m General Electric........... 0.80 96- 8; °30-’35 41%- 36% 41 1.9 
No 5,251 11 2.12 1.67,9 m General Foods............ 1.80 78- 19; ’29-'35 36. - 33% 33 5.4 
No 662 45 3.57! 4.12° pemetnl BENS. ..........00 3 89- 28; ’28-’35 70%- 64 64 4.7 
10 43,500 16 2.00 3.69 General Motors............ 2.75a 92- 8; ’29-'35 603%- 53% 60 4.5 
No 321 15 1.507 1.75 General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 6; ’25-35 50 - 39% 47 2.6 
No 2,000 3 1.32 1.07,9 m_ Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 143- 8; ’27-’35 185%- 1634 18 5.5 
No __ 1,826 13 0.48, 6 m 0.978 2 ee 1.20 82- 8; ’28-'35 213%- 19% 19 6.3 
No 1,156 22 0.41 0.45,6 m Goodrich, B. F............ we 106- 2; ’29-'35 2R- 135% 20 ie 
No 1,494 21 0.69+ 0.18 Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 155- 6; ’27-35 31%- 21% 29 ; 
100 2,487 155 0.43+ 2.87 Great Northern Pfd........ 155- 5; ’27-’35 42%4- 32% 41 





tDeficit. “Including prices on old stock. 
(e) Year ended April 30. 
October 31, 


(a) Partly extra. 
(f) Year ended May 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(u) Plus 5 per cent. in stock. 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
(r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. (s) Partly esti- 


mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 
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Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 


No 702 
100 400 
No 1,545 
100 350 
No 703 
No 4,246 
No 14,584 
No 6,400 
No 750 
No 1,110 
No 10,769 
10 5,518 
No 1,831 
25 2277 
No 1,464 
25 522 
10 ~=1,872 
No 300 
No 627 
No 1,502 
10 1,858 
100 828 
No 4,517 
No 2,730 
10 6,289 
No 1,628 
No 6,263 
No 2,022 
No 5,456 
235 2157 
No 5,041 
100 ~—-:1,571 
No 8,603 
25 6,261 
No 15,000 
50 13,168 
No 5,503 
No 3,820 
No 13,131 
] 1,291 
10 9,000 
No 4,795 
15 31,154 
No 746 
25 3,184 
100 3,772 
100 ~=:1,298 
No 12,645 
No 2,162 
No 13,103 
25 25,856 
10. ~—-1,751 
5 1,247 
25 9,350 
No 3,840 
No 2,412 
No 23,662 
No 666 
No 9,001 
25 4,386 
100 2,223 
5 2,087 
No 14,530 
No 2,925 
No 23,252 
No 391 
No 397 
20 600 
No 837 
No 1,464 
50 529 
100 ~=— 8,703 
100 =1,045 
No 3,172 
50 2,582 
10 = 9,750 
*Deficit. 


October 31, 
mated. 


$6 
112 


16 


50 
55 
11 
39 


34 


15 
29 
18 
27 
38 


49 
42 
18 


Nil 
Nil 
14 


39 
20 
32 
25 
193 
163 


195 
16 
66 
19 


Earns 
1934 

$5.53 
1.037 
2.107 


Nil® 
9.38 
0.427 
1.14 
0.32 


0.22 


1.07* 
0.534 
1.76 
2.32 
5.92 


4.50! 
2.07 
1.15 


6.20 
0.03 
2.02 
0.45 
21.487 
0.18” 


0.614? 


1.57 
0.89 
0.94 
5.51 
0.85 
2.81 
1.52+ 
6.427 
1.04 


1.53 
0.497 
1.43 
2.95 
0.77 


0.107 


0.0174 


2.15 
. 


2.35° 
0.77 
1.95* 
1.18 
0.11 
4.464 
1.06 
1.95+ 
1.41 
1.76 
4.79 


5.39% 


2.15 
0.21 
0.047 
3.31 


*Including prices on old stock. 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. 








Earns, 1935 
m=months 


7“ 9m 
1.887 
0.167, 9 m 


ee eens 


0.237? 
1.31 
0.61, 9 m 
0.49, 6 m 
3.44 
(0.79 


0.047 
0.66, 9 m 


eeeeee 


3.22 


(t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 5 per cent. in stock. 


(a) Partly extra. 


Hershey Chocolate......... 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 
Hudson Motor............. 


Interboro Rapid Transit (r) 
Int. Business Machines..... 
Int, Ferveeter soc césdccesc 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 
Int, Tee Be ies. 5 vcs cscs 


Johns-Manville 


Meelvinator. Corp: .... 2... 0. 
Kennecott Copper.......... 
ge SS 
Kroger Grocery ........... 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 


ee ae | ae 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit....... 
Lorillard Tobacco.......... 


McKeesport Tin Plate..... 
pO 
[a eS 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Missouri Pacific (r)....... 
Montgomery Ward........ 


a 
National Biscuit........... 
Nat. Cash-Register......... 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 
National Distillers Products 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
National Steél............. 
New York Central......... 
N. Y., N. N. & Hartford (r) 
North American........... 


Pacific Gas & Electric...... 
Packard Motors........... 
Pennsylvania R. R........ 
Public Service of N. J..... 
Pullman Incorporated...... 


Radio Corporation......... 
Remington Rand, Inc. ..... 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 


Sears, Roebuck .......... 
Socony-Vacuum ........... 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 
Southern Pacific........... 
Southern Railway ......... 
Standard Brands .......... 
Standard Gas & Electric (r) 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Sterling Products.......... 
Stewart-Warner 


Texas Corporation......... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 
"DEMRBRIMATICA 2.6... occ sen ss 


Underwood-Elliot Fisher... 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Union Oil of California.... 
Unite PAGIC. 6.0 cccccccss. 
United Aircraft............ 
United Corporation........ 
Ureted) Fett, .....cces..-. 
United Gas Improvement... 
. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
Bet IIIT sc aw odes od 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 
U. S. Realty & Improve.... 
Li, SEE so oreo cia sis 
U. S. Smelting, R. & M... 
ye Ie oo oicss ox sane ists 


Western Union............ 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 
Woolworth, F. W......... 


GG 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


1.50a 


1.50 
0.10 


2.40 
1.50 


3.25a 
0.40 


1.50 
0.80 
1.25a 


3.80 
0.75a 


0.40a 


2 
0.50 
3 
2.40 


Long Term 


Price Range 
144- 26; ’27-’35 
74- 4; ’24-35 
100- 3; ’27-’35 
59- 2; ’29-35 
255- 52; ’29-’35 
142- 10; ’28-’35 
73- 4; 728-35 
149- 3; ’29-'35 
243- 10; ’29-'35 
91 3; ’26-35 
105- 5; ’29-'35 
92- 6; ’26-’35 
132- 10; ’28-35 
128- 34; ’24-'35 
96- 8; ’29-'35 
87- 16; ’29-’35 
32- 8; ’29-'35 
104- 28; ’28-'35 
115- 10; ’28-’35 
256- 17; ’29-’35 
45- 4; ’26-’35 
101- 1; ’29-’35 
157- 4; ’28-’35 
119- 8; ’26-’35 
237- 20; ’28-’35* 
149- 5; ’26-’35 
87- 10; ’29-’35 
125- 13; ’28-’35* 
72- 6; 26-35 
77- 13; ’29-’35 
257- 8; ’29-'35 
133- 6; ’29-’35 
187- 10; ’26-’35 
99- 12; ’27-'35 
33- 2; ’29-'35 
110- 6; ’29-’35 
138- 28; ’27-’35 
99- 3; ’27-’35 
115- 3; ’29-’35 
58- 1; ’27-'35 
66- 27; ’29-'35 
198- 10; ’27-’35 
21- 5; ’31-’35 
49- 4; ’27-35 
92- 10; ’27-’35 
158- 6; ’29-’35 
165- 2; ’28-’35 
89- 8; ’26-’35 
244- 3; ’29-35 
82- 15; ’26-’35 
85- 19; 729-35 
67- 46; ’33-’35 
77- 2; ’29-35 
75- 9; ’26-’35 
85- 12; ’26-’35 
139- 8; ’29-’35 
67- 2; ’29-'35 
182- 7; ’28-°35 
140- 16; ’29-’35 
58- 8; ’28-’35 
298- 27; ’29-’35 
162- 7; ’29-’35* 
76- 2; ’29-’35 
159- 10; ’26-’35 
60- 9; ’29-’35 
244- 13; ’28-’35 
51- 1; ’28-’35 
56- 6; 728-35 
120- 2; ’29-'35 
65- 1; ’29-'35 
141- 10; ’32-’35 
262- 21; ’29-'35 
272- 12; ’28-’35 
68- 9; 27-35 
293- 16; ’28-’35 
104- 22; ’29-’35 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 








Prices 1936 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


80 - 77% 
5%- 4 
17-15 


18%- 16% 
18434-174% 
6814- 56% 
53 - 44% 


123 - 94% 


19%4- 1434 
38 - 28% 
2514- 23% 
28 - 25% 
116%4-107% 
547%- 50% 
45 - 405% 
26%4- 23% 
11834-109 
36 - 273% 
483%4- 45 
22 - 19 
4 - % 
40%4- 3534 


1934- 1734 
3834- 324 
30 - 21% 
23%- 21% 
3034- 28% 
147%- 10% 
75 - 67% 
391%4- 2734 
55%- 4% 
3214- 26% 


373%4- 30% 
12%- 6% 
37 - 31% 
4834- 45 

471- 36% 


14%- 11% 
233%4- 19% 
585%- 55% 


655%4- 59% 
17 - 14% 
331%4- 26% 
283%4- 25% 
37¥%- 23% 
19%4- 13% 
16%- 153% 
9%- 6% 
475%- 39% 
6054- 51% 
67%4- 65 

21%- 17% 


347%- 28% 
3834- 
7214- 65% 
14-12 


99 - 86 
8414- 71% 
2814- 23% 
129 -108% 
32%- 25% 
9Y4- 6% 
79 - 66% 
191%4- 17% 
443%- 39 
9%- 8% 
38%4- 21% 
13 - 10 
21%4- 16% 
9614- 87% 
65 - 46% 


95 - 72% 
413%- 3434 
122%- 94% 
5634- 52 


78 
5 
16 


17 
175 
67 
53 
18 
122 


93 
4] 
120 
54 
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(d) Year ended March 31. 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
(r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. 
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(n) Year ended 
(s) Partly esti- 


39 


WOULD YOU BUY... 
PACKARD OR STUDEBAKER? 


The real situation for investors is none too 
obvious. What would you do? One of these 
stocks has an “Index of Gain Power” reg- 
istered at .1542d, the other .0168d. Some 
day one will far outstrip the other because 


of this difference . . . and for no other 


reason. 

Canny investors will get our comparison 
now, with the interpretation of the “index” 
for these issues and its revealing incisive- 
ness. FREE to readers of this advertise- 
ment—write to Dept. 146 D today. 


TILLMAN SURVEY 
yO NY NY Nae 

























A Financial Adviser 


Is Just As Necessary To You As 
a Doctor, a Lawyer, or a Dentist 


The Daily Stock Market Guide 
TELLS YOU EVERY DAY 
WHEN TO BUY AND WHEN TO SELL 
38 POPULAR MARKET LEADERS 
To Preve Its Value To New Readers 
WE WILL WIRE YOU (COLLECT) 
The Name of a Listed Stock Under $35 Which 
Looks Ready to Begin a Big Advance 
With The Understanding That As Soon 
AS IT SELLS 3 POINTS ABOVE OUR 
Purchase Price You Will Send Us 
$20 FOR A MONTH’S SUBSCRIPTION 
Service Free Till Stock Makes Good 
Contract Void Unless 
Stock Advances 3 Points In 36 Days. 
Opinions Are Based On Hourly, 
Daily, Weekly, and Monthly Charts. 


The Financial Advisory Service, Inc. 
32 Broadway, New York 








POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable information 
for investors and traders, in our 
helpful booklet. Ask for J-6. 


Accounts carried on 
conservative margin 


(Hisnoum 2@ (HapMaAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 














Are Stocks a Buy 


Now? = 
Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 
femmes Div. 44-1, Babson Park, Mass. 
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See that your company’s mod- 

ernization program is entered 

in Forses Prize Contest. De- 
tails on page 33. 
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Dividend 
Possibilities 
In New Listings 


EDWARD L. BARNES 


New York Stock Exchange are 

several small companies with a 
promising outlook. They are not well 
known by the public, yet have a 
creditable record. 

A particularly lively market per- 
former is Ruberoid, which has ad- 
vanced sensationally in the last year. 
A small capitalization has heen a fac- 


Axe recent new listings on the 


been paid in each of the last ten 
years or longer. Present rate is $1.00 
annually plus small extras. Consid- 
ering that the company earned $2.15 
a share in 1935 and is in excellent 
financial condition, it would not be 
surprising if around $1.50 a share 
were distributed in the current year. 

In addition to cash dividends, the 
company distributed a stock dividend 
of 50 per cent. in 1926, and another 
stock dividend of 20 per cent. in 
1929. At the close of 1935 Suther- 
land Paper had a_profit-and-loss 
surplus of $1,305,000, equivalent to 
about 45 per cent. of the capital 
stock liability of $2,870,000, the 
shares having a par value of $10. 
There is leeway for another stock 
dividend. 

Net sales last year increased 12 
per cent. to $6,636,000, while net 
income increased 40 per cent. to 
$618,370. 

The company is engaged in a line 
of business enjoying comparative 
stability, yet one which is certain 
to expand under present conditions 
of rising activity in virtually all in- 








STATISTICS ON NEW LISTINGS 


No. of Cash and 
Common Approx. Marketable 
Shares Price Securities 
Ruberoid Co...... 146,314 110 $3,200,000 
Sutherland Paper. .287,000 27 723,000 
Sheaffer Pen..... 162,355 32 758,000 


Peak Net 
Net Working Income Per Total 
Capital 1929-35 Share Assets 
$5,479,000 $485,000 $3.32 $15,941,000 
1,651,000 618,000 2.15 4,479,000 
1,699,000 1,530,000 9.30 2,843,000 








tor in the rapid upward movement 
of the shares; furthermore, the com- 
pany stands to benefit in an impor- 
tant way from the revival in con- 
struction. 

Sutherland Paper is another com- 
paratively new addition to the Stock 
Exchange list which has a small cap- 
italization and which should prove 
a satisfactory speculation. Thus far 
the shares have been very inactive 
and have held in a narrow price 
range, though the company is mak- 
ing impressive progress. 

The Sutherland Paper Company 
manufactures high grade paper box 
hoard, two-thirds of which it con- 
verts into paper specialties, includ- 
ing paper egg cartons, paper pie 
plates, cups, forks and spoons; paper 
cans for soups, ice cream, powder, 
etc.; paraffined cartons for packing 
butter and lard; and paper pails for 
packaging ice cream, oysters, etc. 
The company also produces folding 
paper cartons of all kinds and 
descriptions. 

Capitalization consists of 287,000 
shares of common stock, thére being 
no bonds or preferred shares out- 
standing. 

Dividends of varying amounts have 





dustries. Even in the depression year 
of 1932 the company’s sales held at 
slightly above $4,000,000, and it es- 
caped operating at a loss in a year 
when the majority of companies 
found it impossible to make a profit- 
able showing. 

The Ruberoid Company has paid 
cash dividends in each year from 
1905 to date, payments aggregating 
more than $8,000,000 for the thirty- 
one years. The concern has a small 
capitalization consisting solely of 
146,314 shares of capital stock, re- 
cently added to the New York Stock 
Exchange list. 

Ruberoid manufactures asphalt 
shingles, roll roofings, asphalt cement 
shingles, corrugated sheets and dec- 
oratrve wall panels; also asbestos 
asphalt and coal tar saturated roof- 
ing felts. Other products include 
mill board, pipe covering, water- 
proof papers, asphalt water-proof 
paints, plastics and sheathings. The 
company operates factories in New 
Jersey, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Alabama, Illinois and 
Missouri, and employs approximate- 
ly 1,900 persons. 

A strong financial position is re- 
flected in the last balance sheet. Cash 
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and marketable securities approxi- 
mate $2,000,000. Total current as- 
sets are $5,700,000, while current 
liabilities are only $563,000. Al- 
though the regular quarterly divi- 
dend is but 25 cents a share, liberal 
extras are to be anticipated from time 
to time. Last November, an extra 
of $1.50 a share was declared. 


With sales showing a marked up- 
ward trend foreshadowing increased 
earnings, it is highly probable that 
the stock soon will be placed on a 
higher regular dividend basis. 

In the year ended December, 1934, 
net income was $415,800, equiva- 
lent to $3.14 a share on the amount 
of stock then outstanding. In a year 
of active building such as in 1927, 
Ruberoid earned $725,172 net, equiv- 
alent to nearly $5.00 a share, based 
on the existing number of shares 
outstanding. 


Sheaffer Pen 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company has 


162,355 shares of common stock .out- 
standing, preceded by 2,671 shares 
of 8 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock. There are no bonds. In ad- 
dition to the Sheaffer pen, the com- 
pany also manufactures and sells the 
Sheaffer pencil. In 1933 the company 
put on the market a line of ad- 
hesives; it also manufactures and 
sells writing fluids especially pre- 
pared for use in fountain pens. The 
company’s plant is located in Ft. 
Madison, Iowa. Approximately 1,- 
000 persons are employed. 

On the whole, the company has 
a good dividend record, although it 
was forced to reduce payments dur- 
ing the depression. The latest bal- 
ance sheet available, that of Febru- 
ary 28, 1935, disclosed a comfortable 
working capital position. Total cur- 
rent assets of $1,954,000 compared 
with current liabilities of $254,000. 
By reason of the small capitalization 
outstanding, share earnings are sus- 
ceptible to rather rapid increase in 
years of active sales. 

From 1927 to 1930, net profits 
of the company exceeded $1,000,000 
in each year. The company operated 
at a loss in 1933, but it has since 
been showing moderate profits. For 
the fiscal year ended February 28, 
1935, net income was $432,715, 
equivalent to $2.56 a share on the 
junior stock. 

The outlook is for further im- 
provement in sales and profits which 
should stimulate further gain in the 
price of the shares. However, the 
stock does not deserve to be regard- 
ed as other than a speculative spe- 
cialty and but a small portion of 
funds should be invested in a sit- 
uation of this type. 


















The 65th Annual Statement of the 


Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada 


Reflects the Strength and Stability 
of Life Assurance 


A voluntary co-operative enterprise which for generations 
has stood every test 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 1935 


ASSURANCES IN FORCE . . . Exceed Two Billion Seven 
Hundred Million Dollars. This is the amount which will be 
paid by the Sun Life as the policies now in force reach 
maturity. By thrift and foresight more than a million policy- 
holders have provided, through Sun Life policies, for the 
support of their families in case of premature death and their 
own independence should they live to old age. 


NEW ASSURANCES PAID FOR . . . Exceed Two Hundred 
Million Dollars for the year. During 1935 more than seventy 
thousand persons established estates by purchasing Sun Life 
policies, thus providing security for many thousands of homes. 


POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES . . . Benefits 
amounting to Eighty Million Dollars were paid out—over 
Two Hundred and Eighty-five Thousand Dollars for each 
working day. Since the Sun Life commenced business 
65 po ago it has paid out to policyholders and beneficiaries 
well over Nine Hundred Million Dollars. 


ASSETS . . . Of over Seven Hundred Million Dollars ensure 
that every Sun Life policy will be settled promptly when 
the time for payment arrives. In the meantime, this fund 
invested on behalf of policyholders, contributes notably to 
national and industrial progress. 





ASSURANCES IN FORCE, December 31, 

1935 ae er . a «  . $2,725,586,000 
NEW ASSURANCES PAID FOR -_ - 219,076,000 
INCOME - - = = = = = 161,058,000 
DISBURSEMENTS - - - = - 119,164,000 
EXCESS OF INCOME OVER DISBURSE- 

MENTS - - - += = = = 41,894,000 
PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS 

AND BENEFICIARIES: 

During the year 1935 - - = = 80,284,000 

Since Organization - - = = 968,614,000 
ASSETS = = = 5s =# ©# -« 706,744,060 
LIABILITIES, exclusive of capital stock and 

shareholders’ account - - - = 692,400,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL 

and balance at the 

credit of share- 

holders’ account - ~ $3,281,000 
RESERVE for depreci- 

ation in mortgages 

and real estate - - 5,201,000 
SURPLUS - - - - 5,862,000 

[SS 14,344,000 
The above Statement has been prepared and the assets have been 
valued in conformity with the basis authorized by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners of the United States. 











SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL 
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weLL MANAGED 3 | 


BECAUSE 
we_L MANNED 


Here at Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall we have a group of 
competent, intelligent people 
whose activity and interest 
will make your convention a 
success. Heading this staff 
is a trained convention man- 
ager, ready to spend his time 
saving yours. Modern com- 
mittee rooms for groups of all 
sizes. Special convention 
rates on American and Euro- 
pean Plans. Write us for them. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 














Atlas Corporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 40¢ per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation payable March 16, 
1936 to holders of such stock of 
record at the close of business Feb- 
ruary 29, 1936. 

Water A. Peterson, Treasurer 
February 18, 1936. 























Chrysler Corporation 
* DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK * 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation have de- 
clared a dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per share 
on theoutstanding common stock, payable” larch 
31, 1936, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business, March 2, 1936. 


B. E. Hutchinson, Chairman, Finance Committee 


————~ 














Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 
The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 50 cents per share on the 
Company’s capital stock, payable March 
16, 1936, to stockholders of record at the 


close of business on March 2, 1936. 
H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer 








Modernization means profits— 
and prizes too! See ForBES 


Prize Contest, page 33. 
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How G.E.’s Sales Head 
Gets Results 


(Continued from page 12) 


shows itself in the new way in which 
and the new spirit with which Gen- 
eral Electric is tackling the problem 
of home building. Last year it looked 
to outsiders as if General Electric 
was definitely entering the home con- 
struction field. This year, plans seem 
—to be frank—less quixotic and 
more in keeping with the basic func- 
tion of the G. E. organization, which 
is the manufacture and distribution 
of electrical goods. The central point 
of this year’s plans is the General 
Electric Home Bureau, whose pur- 
pose is to promote modern housing 
and co-ordinate various services to 
architects, contractors, and prospec- 
tive home owners, placing at the dis- 
posal of all of them the latest tech- 
nical information on wiring, air con- 
ditioning, electric kitchens, and sim- 
ilar details in which the knowledge 
of a specialist is important. 

In another respect, too, you may 
count it as certain that Charlie Wil- 
son will keep right on doing what 
he has been doing in the past. For 
unquestionably, under his guidance, 
the manpower of the distribution or- 
ganization will develop new poten- 
tialities. 

“Not long ago I was looking over 
a certain group of our General Elec- 
tric executives,’ Wilson told me re- 
cently, “and I discovered that most 
of them came from the department in 





the factory where for some years 
I was running a horribly competitive 
job trying to make a quality prod- 
uct compete with junk. 

“We used to bring the men to- 
gether to talk about overhead costs. 
At the beginning we found that most 
of them didn’t even know what over- 
head was. So we had a cost ac- 
countant give them regular lessons. 

“Then we began to learn. We 
learned what costs they thought they 
could eliminate. 

“IT used to meet with these men 
twice a month myself, and did so 
consistently over the years. We told 
them everything, for we believe that 
our business is the business of the 
last man and woman under our roof. 
Every employee should have and is 
willing to have a real interest in the 
business—if you take him fully into 
your confidence. 

“Since then those fellows, most 
of them foremen and assistant fore- 
men at the time, have gone out into 
all branches of the Bridgeport organ- 
ization. Quite a number of them are 
sales managers, and successful ones.” 

Wilson is a great believer in man- 
agement committees. 












“Give them plenty of authority and 
plenty of responsibility and they will 
come through,” he says. 

‘I like to spring men into jobs 
which seem over their heads. Nine 
out of ten make good. in the old 
days I learned that if you make a 
foreman see that he is the most im- 
portant fellow in his part of the com- 
pany, that everything is on his shoul- 
ders, he will ’most always rise to a 
new sense of responsibility.” 

Again: “If you can get men to 
feel that the weight of the business 
is on their own shoulders, and give 
them both authority and responsi- 
bility, they will click.” 

It is scarcely surprising that when 
someone checked up last year, it was 
found that the average age of 
Bridgeport sales managers was 
younger than for the company as a 
whole. And it is a correlatively in- 
teresting fact that to-day there are 
250 young college men _ scattered 
about in every phase of the Bridge- 
port work. (“Get a bang-up crowd 
of good men and you will never have 
to worry about the future,’’ Wilson 
says. ) 

In his personal appearance, Charles 
E. Wilson is just what you would 
expect from the photograph on 
page 11. (This sounds paradoxical, 
but isn’t; I have seen very few pho- 
tographs of executives which “tell 
all” as this one does.) Tall and pow- 
erfully built, sandy-haired and _ in- 
clined to be florid, genial and direct 
in his contacts with others. That 
everyone calls him Charlie doesn’t 
mean that he is a back-slapper, but 
rather is a reflection of an apparent 
lack of false dignity. 

And one of the hardest things to 
do, his associates will tell you, is 
to try to get him to accept personal 
credit for any accomplishment. “The 
strength of the pack is in the wolf, 
and the strength of the wolf is in 
the pack” is part of his basic phi- 
losophy. 

It was as office boy for the Sprague 
Electric Company that Wilson began 
his business career, in 1899. Later 
he became production manager, in 
1914 assistant superintendent, then 
sales manager. Meanwhile the com- 
pany had been acquired by General 
Electric, and it was after one expe- 
rience as assistant general superin- 
tendent of two plants and another as 
managing engineer in charge of con- 
duit and wire that he became assistant 
manager at Bridgeport. 

“T am just really a factory man, 
not one of those high pressure sales 
artists,” he likes to remind people. 
And he is proud of the fact that with 
all his responsibilities for millions 
of dollars worth of sales, he still 
has five factories under his direction. 








To users' of Addressograph Payroll Methods 








the requirements of the Social Security Act 
present no record and report problems 


@ Today, in business organizations, few subjects merit 
closer study than payroll preparation, employee pay- 
ments and related reports and tax remittances to the 
Federal and State governmental agencies. 

Even before the enactment of new legislation, “making 
up the payroll” involved the writing of numerous records 
and the filling-in of many forms. It was usually a last 
minute job—a frequently recurring task that imposed a 
peak-load burden on the clerical staff. Speed was 
lecessary — accuracy was essential. 

The adoption of direct payroll f 


‘axeshas added further to payrollrou- MODERN 
‘ine. Provisions of the Federal Social PAYROLL 
Security Act and State Laws will re- PROCEDURE 


juire the collection of payroll taxes 
in such manner as to assure proper 
identification of every employee. 

It is evident that certain reports 
must include the names of all em-. 
ployees, time worked, compensation 
earned and tax deducted and payable. 
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Addressagraph 


ern payroll methods 


ployers. Write to us 


For many years Addressograph has provided methods 
that are recognized as the fastest, most convenient and 
most economical—methods that make possible errorless 
mechanical transcription. Present Addressograph users 
will find no appreciable extra routine burden from new 
legislation. Required reports will be easily made. 

A new book, MODERN PAYROLL PROCEDURE, 
has just been published for employers who must 
meet new requirements and who are interested in 
learning about methods that will 
simplify all payroll work. This new 
book will be mailed free to employers 
who request a copy on their busi- 
ness stationery. 

Write to Addressograph Company, 
Division of Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Offices in principal cities of the world. 
More than fifty models of name- 
and data-writing machines. Prices as 
low as $48.00, on convenient terms. 


This new book of mod- 
will be sent free to em- 


on your business sta- 
tionery. Or any Ad- 
dressograph repre- 
sentative will gladly 
supply a copy. Con- 
sult principal city 
telephone books. 





NAME. AND NATA.WRITING FOLUIPMENT 
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Famous $ Wan Melvin Purvis 


corners Dodge Economy! 























Big, New, Money-Saving Dodge Touring Sedan (4-door with built-in trunk) $760* 


“One of the most surprising discoveries I’ve 
made is the way my new Dodge saves money!” he says 


. and Mr. Purvis adds: “It gives me 
19 to 20 miles to the gallon of gas in 
city driving and as high as 22 miles in 
the country.” 

Famed as he is for ferreting out the 
most sensational facts, Mr. Purvis is not 
the only Dodge owner who has been 
amazed at the extraordinary economy 
of this big, new Dodge “Beauty Win- 
ner.”” Dodge owners from coast to coast 
are reporting unusually high gas mile- 
age and remarkable oil economy from 
their new cars. 

And that isn’t all... Dodge gives 
you the safety and 
protection of safe- 
ty-steel bodies, 


genuine hydraulic brakes and safety- 
beam headlights. And Dodge gives you 
even more—the famous Airglide-Ride 
... redistribution of weight evenly to all ~ 
four wheels... Chair-Height seats, and 
many other features. 

And don’t forget, Dodge—at new, low 
prices, only $640* and up—now costs 
only a few dollars more than lowest- 
priced cars. Inspect this new Dodge to- 
day. And remember, it is not unusual 
for dependable Dodge cars to give their 
owners up to 200,000 and even more 
miles of service! 
et 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 


This advertisement endorsed by the Depart- 
ment of Engineering— Chrysler Corporation 


BIG, NEW, MONEY-SAVING DODGE: Coupe $640, Rumble 
Seat Coupe $695, 2-door Sedan $695, Touring Sedan (2-door with 
built-in trunk) $720, Sedan $735, Touring Sedan (4-door with builit- 
in trunk) $760, Convertible Coupe $795, 7-pass. Sedan (with built-in 
trunk) $975, Convertible Sedan (with built-in trunk) $995. Dodge 
Trucks $370 and up. *List prices at factory, Detroit, subject to 
change without notice. Special equipment extra. 


Big sinc DODGE 2; "640 2S222= 
















